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Social Worken and the War 


Arthur Gleason’s challenge to the advocates 
of pacifism and _ intemationalism, in THE 
SURVEY for May 13, has been taken up by 
Alice Hamilton of Hull House. Drawing on 


her experience at the women’s meeting at 
The Hague and her trip with Jane Addams 
to the belligerent capitals, she has written for 
THE SURVEY next week on 


Social Workers and the Coming Peace 


The GIST of 1T 


AT THE LAST BIENNIAL woman suf- 
frage, this time internationalism was the 
chief note struck in the resolutions passed 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The federation voted to join the In- 
ternational Council of Women with a mem- 
bership of fifteen million women in every 
civilized land. Page 282. 


THE FORD PEACE PARTY has resulted 
in an international conference of two repre- 
sentatives from each of six neutral coun- 
tries, sitting continuously at Stockholm. It 
is engaged in putting forth statements 
which have been widely printed even in — 
belligerent countries and in. interviewing 
leading people of the neutral countries. 
Page 279. 


THE SENATE has confirmed Louis D. 
Brandeis’ appointment to the Supreme 
Court. Page 279. 


PROFESSORS AT COLUMBIA Univer- 
sity have issued a statement strongly con- 
demning the New York cloak, suit and 
skirt manufacturers who have broken their 
agreement with the union. Page 283. 


“RED CEDAR,” a little church in a corner 
of Cleveland, played a large part in mould- 
ing “the city of good will.” Its pastor was 
Harris R. Cooley, the man who turned the 
city’s jail and almshouse into farms. Its 
most famous parishioner was Tom L. John- 
son. And its spirited discussion of social 
conditions was the beginning of Cleveland’s 
confirmed habit of threshing out a big city’s 
affairs as nearly: as possible on the old 
town-meeting plan. Page 284. 


WHEN THE FOUR GUNMEN, and later 
Becker, were electrocuted at Sing Sing, 
much of the talk was of their gameness 
in facing death. And settlement folk found — 
the youngsters had made heroes of the 
gangsters and were making up games about 
the electric chair. Miss Strange has put it 
all into a sketch that must grip the most ' 
convinced believer that capital punishment 
is a deterrent of crime. Page 287. 


AUDITS of the most approved type are 
furnished free to charitable organizations 
by the University of Pittsburgh and New 
York University. Page 290. 


TWO SCHOOLS of social science are an- 
nounced for Ohio—at Western Reserve and 
Ohio State Universities. Page 290. 


“ONE OF THE saddest chapters in the 
history of science—the psychoanalytic move- 
ment,” discussed by Dr. Cabot in the light 
of four books which it has produced. Page 
292. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'’S speech before 
the League to Enforce Peace is described 
as “a bill of rights for all the world.” The 
league has grown tremendously since it was 
organized a year ago and made known to 
the whole country its program of inter- 
national law, an international court and 
joint coercion of those who would fight 
by both military and economic pressure. 
Page 281. 


COM 


THE SUPREME COURT ON 
THE FRONT PAGE 


(a4 RAND’S confoimed—Gi’nts lose 
—T. R. winning!” f 

At the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second street, in the very heart of New 
York and at 11 o’clock of a summer 
night, a newsboy called his wares. He 
calls the news that the people want to 
read. And the news that the people want 
to read, of course, is the news that is big 
enough to win a big heading on the front 
page of a penny evening paper. 

There it was, sure enough—‘Brandeis 
confirmed for Supreme Court’”—sprawl- 
ed clear across the page, with the box- 
score of the luckless Giants and the 
feverish political speculation from 
Chicago, on the pink face of the “latest 
sporting extra with complete racing.” 

The vote in the Senate—47 to 22— 
was on party lines. All of the Demo- 
crats were for President Wilson’s 
nominee except Senator Newlands of 
Nevada. All of the Republicans were 
against him except Senators La Follette 
of Wisconsin, Norris of Nebraska and 
Poindexter of Washington. 

Mr. Brandeis took his seat on the 
bench on June 5, taking the time-honor- 
ed and picturesque oath of office: 


“T, Louis D. Brandeis, do solemnly 
swear that I will administer justice 
without respect to persons, and do equal 
right to the poor and to the rich; that 
I will faithfully and impartially dis- 
charge and perform all the duties incum- 
bent upon me as associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ac- 
cording to the best of my abilities and 
understanding.” 

Mr. Brandeis is a graduate of Harv- 
ard. President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard was among the most conspicu- 
ous of the opponents of his confirmation. 
So much interest and significance were 
attached to a letter of endorsement by 
the president emeritus of Harvard, 
Charles W. Eliot, sent to the committee 
ten days before the vote was taken. Dr. 
Eliot wrote: 

“I have known Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
for forty years, and believe that I under- 


‘stand his capacities and his character. 
He was a distinguished student in the 
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Harvard Law School, in 1875-78. He 
possessed by nature a keen intelligence, 
quick and generous sympathies, a re- 
markable capacity for labor, and a char- 
acter in which gentleness, courage, and 
joy in combat were intimately blended. 
His professional career has exhibited all 
these qualities and with them much prac- 
tical altruism and public spirit. He has 
sometimes advocated measures or policies 
which did not commend themselves to 
me, but I have never questioned. his hon 
esty and sincerity, or his desire for jus- 
tice. He has become a learned jurist. 
“Under present circumstances, I be- 
lieve that the rejection by the Senate of 
his nomination to the Supreme Court 
would be a grave misfortune for the 
whole legal profession, the court, all 
American business, and the country.” 
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p ohReAL OY 
# PREPAREDNESS 
MEANS NO ALCOHOL 


ACCURATE SHOOTING 


DECREASED 30° 
BY ENGLISH RUM RATION 


PROHIBITION IS 
| PART OF PREPAREDNESS! |. 
§ 29 STATES HAVEIT! \ 


THE SIDE SHOW 
While Boston’s big prepared- 
ness parade filled the streets, 
this sandwich-man and a com- 
panion similarly  placarded 
marched around for the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society 


THREE STAGES OF THE 
STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE 


ROSSING the frontier at the risk 

of his life, making his way on skiis 
over many miles of ice and snow, a 
stranger turned up at the Neutral Con- 
ference for Continuous Mediation, which 
has been sitting since February in the 
Swedish capital. The conference, it is 
said, has become a mecca for voluntary 
envoys from various weaker racial 
groups in Europe. 

This visitor on skiis asked not only 
that his name be,unknown, but that his 
coming should remain a secret until after 
ten days had elapsed, and he had sufh- 
cient time during which to return to his 
own country. He spoke before the con- 
ference through an interpreter, and the 
simplicity and pitifulness of his story 
were, we are told, touching. 

The incident is one of many which 
have given an urgent, human touch to 
the slow process by which the group of 
internationalists at Stockholm have en- 
deavored to bring a solid working 
scheme into being as a result of the Ford 
peace expedition. 

The movement has entered upon its 
third stage. The first was the expedi- 
tion, the spectacular and inconclusive 
pilgrimage; the second, .this unofficial 
neutral conference sitting in Stockholm 
with five representatives, each, from Den- 
mark, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden and the United States; the third 
is the institution of a permanent working 
committee of twelve members—two from 
each of the six neutral nations to direct 
the work of mediation, propaganda and 
scientific inquiry now in process. 

Advices received from Louis P. Loch- 
ner, general secretary of the neutral con- 
ference, interpret the work carried out 
in the second stage and outline the steps 
proposed in the third. 

The work which engaged the confer- 
ence during March was the drafting of 
an appeal to the neutral nations, repre- 
sented at the second Hague conference, 
begging them to call an official neutral 
conference. This was presented at a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
three Scandinavian governments which 
took place in Copenhagen and was en- 
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tered in their minutes—the first official 
recognition of the Stockholm conference. 
Personal delegations also waited upon 
t-le representatives of the other neutral 
governments. American members of the 
conference express humiliation that these 
delegations were received in every case, 
except by the United States minister, 
who stated that he had instructions from 
his government not to recognize the 
Stockholm conference. 

A bill introduced by Mayor Lind- 
hagen, of Stockholm, urging the Swedish 
government to, call a neutral confer- 
ence, passed the lower house unani- 
mously and secured an insufficient but 
substantial vote in the upper house. A 
similar bill is now pending in the Nor- 
wegian parliament, endorsed by the 
state’s attorney, Haakon Loken, who 
like Mayor Lindhagen is a member of 
the Stockholm conference. The question 
of a governmental neutral conference is 
also expected to come up at a session of 
the Swiss national council at the insti- 
gation of several Swiss members of the 
Stockholm conference. 

When the delegation waited upon the 
president of the Storthing at Christiania, 
Mr. Lochner reports that 


“he stated that great disappointment 
was felt by the members of the Nor- 
wegian government and parliament in 
the failure of the United States to lead 


neutral nations in this matter of a con- . 


ference of the neutral powers. Obvious- 
ly, the United States occupies a position 
less different and delicate than that of 
the European countries. The president 
felt not only that the United States 
ought to lead, but that the United States 
could lead, and intimated that in his 
own mind there was no doubt that, if 
the United States offered to lead, Euro- 
pean nations would readily respond.” 


The full text of the appeal appeared 
in each of the European neutral coun- 
tries, and extracts in the belligerent 
press on both sides. 


AILING to get concerted action 

among the neutrals, but not abandon- 
ing that line of pressure, the conference 
next took up the drafting of a manifesto 
to the governments, parliaments and 
peoples of the belligerent nations. A 
straw which seemed to show that the 
winds of diplomatic opinion were not al- 
together against the project, was an in- 
vitation from the British minister at 
Stockholm asking a delegation to visit 
him. Earlier he had said that he was 
not at liberty to receive such a deputa- 
tion, without first communicating with 
his government in London. 

The incident was commented upon by 
the whole European press as of more 
than passing significance. Its immediate 
occasion was a request from the confer- 
euce to the ministers of Austria-~-Hun- 
gary, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Russia and Turkey resident in 
Stockholm that no obstacles be placed in 


the. way of envoys of the conference 
who might be sent into these countries to 
interview their leading statesmen. 

At first a small committee worked out 
a preliminary draft of this statement to 
the belligerents. Then experts from 
various belligerent countries appeared 
before the conference and stated their 
points of view; for example, Sir Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford, a well-known de- 
fender of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign 
policy. Finally, the whole conference 
debated every phrase and clause in full 
session. The substance of this manifesto 
was printed in THe Survey for April 
29. It laid down these principles: 


The right of nations to decide their 
own fate instead of having their terri- 
tory transferred without the consent of 
the population; guarantees that the 
economic activities of all peoples be af- 
forded development on equal terms; 
freedom of the seas; effective parlia- 
mentary control of foreign policies, to 
displace secret treaties and secret diplom- 
acy; international organization founded 
upon law and justice, to include an 
agreement to submit all disputes between 
states for peaceful settlement; disarma- 
ment by international agreement; a 
world congress composed of both bellig- 
erents and neutrals, to concern itself 
with more than the immediate questions 
arising out of this war, such as the guar- 
anteeing of political and spiritual free- 
dom to special nationalities united with 
other peoples. 

“As six languages were constantly 
used,” writes Mr. Lochner, “it is not 
surprising that the document in its 
final form perhaps does not disclose to 
the uninitiated what labor was spent in 
interpretation, in harmonizing conflicting 
points of view, and in securing the ad- 
herence of the document to all but one 
member of the conference. , 

“The appeal to the belligerents repre- 
sents an honest attempt to start a dis- 
cussion of peace terms among belliger- 
ents and neutrals alike. The proposals 
put forward are not submitted dog- 
matically, but rather in the hope that 
from the discussion which the members 
expected some rational basis of agree- 
ment might be reached. The members 
were well aware that in putting forward 
concrete proposals they would lay them- 
selves open to criticism on both sides. 
At the same time, they realized that 
someone must make a beginning, even 
in the face of certain criticism.” 


Considering the scarcity of paper in 
Europe during the war, and the attitude 
toward all peace proposals by powerful 
elements in each of the warring coun- 
tries, the signers say that the publicity 
given the document exceeded their ex- 
pectations. Not only was it published in 
full in the neutral countries, but its 
presentation in full was permitted both 
in Germany and Great Britain. As 
anticipated by the conference, editors in 
the allied countries described the docu- 
ment as violently pro-German, while the 
press of the central empires was no less 
emphatic in charging-it with being pro- 
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ally. 

“Whatever the due merits of the docu- 
ment,” writes Mr. Lochner, “the mem- 
bers feel that they have started some- 
thing.” 


ITH these two appeals drafted 

and in the hands of representa- 
tives of neutral and warring countries, 
the majority of the members of the con- 
ference returned to their respective 
homes, leaving a central working com- 
mittee, composed and described as fol- 
lows: 


SwiTzeRLANnp: J. Scherrer-Fallemann, 
national councillor (senator) from St. 
Gallen, and president of the Swiss group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Emil 
Gottisheim of Basle, national councillor 
(senator) and prominent barrister. ; 

DENMARK: Kristoffer Markvard 
Klausen, town councillor, member of 
Danish parliament. Prof. Fr. Weis, au- 
thor and publicist. 

SWEDEN: Burgomaster Carl Lind- 
hagen, member of parliament and Social- 
Democrat, active in all peace work. Dr. 
Hans Larsson, professor of philosophy, 
University of Lund, leading member 
Liberal Party. 

Hotranp: Dr. Walter Boek-Muller, 
professor of international law, Univers- 
ity of Rotterdam. Mrs. Bakker van 
Bosse, lawyer and peace worker, mem-_ 
ber of Anti-Oarlog Raad. 

Norway: The Rey. H. Hanssen, mem- 
ber of many peace movements and prom- 
inent in social work. Dr. Nikolaus 
Gjelsvik, professor of International — 
Law at Nobel Institute, author of many 
legal treatises. 

Unitep States: Emily Greene Balch, — 
professor of political and social science, 
Wellesley College, member International 
Women’s Congress at The Hague in 
1914. The Rev. Charles F. Aked, 
clergyman and journalist. Frederick H. 
Holt of Detroit continues to act as the 
representative of Mr. Ford in charge of 
the business administration, and Mr. — 
Lochner as general secretary of the con- 
ference. : 

This central committee has entered — 
upon the third stage of the work. It is 
interviewing leading men and women of 
the neutral countries, and their expres- 
sions either for or against the proposals 
of the Stockholm conference will be col- 
lated and brought out in a volume. 
Meanwhile, the symposium has itself 
initiated discussions along the lines de- 
sired. 

May 18 was seized upon as the an- 
niversary of the first Hague conference 
—back in 1899—and simultaneous mass- 
meetings were held through the neu- 
tral countries of Europe. <A _ cable- 
gram was received last week from Fred- 
erick H. Holt, which states that 1,500 
societies and organizations participated 
in Norway alone. Resolutions urging 
the governments to call a neutral con- 
ference at once were passed at nine mass- 
meetings held in different sections of 
Norway; eleven’ in Holland; seven in 
Switzerland; eleven in Denmark. At 


vided for. 
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Stockholm the attendance was so large 


that overflow meetings had to be pro- 
On this day, also, the nar- 
cissus peace flower was sold from auto- 


_mobiles through the principal Scandina- 


vian cities. 
Steps are under way for sending a 
personal delegation to the Vatican, and 


George Brandes, the Danish man of let- 
| ters, has been secured to write an ap- 


peal for peace, which is to be under- 


_ signed by well-known men and women 


internationalists. 
Three main lines are planned in this 


| third stage of work under the central 
' committee. 
| mediation, beginning with bringing to- 


The first of these will be 


gether men and women of the belligerent 

countries not officially connected with 

government circles, to talk things over. 
Second, the work of propaganda, ex- 


| emplified in the May 18 demonstration, 


and the George Brandes appeal. 
Third, scientific inquiry and study. 
Without abandoning its program of ac- 


| tivity, the committee will draft experts 
_ to submit reports on such intricate prob- 


lems as the Balkan question so as to 


| equip the neutral conference with di- 


gested information when these questions 
arise in the fall. 
Mr. Lochner reports that every mail 


| brings suggestions for future work, often 


from the most unexpected quarters, 
governmental as well as private. 


A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR 
THE WORLD 


NTERNATIONAL attention has 
been aroused by President Wilson’s 
address before the League to Enforce 
Peace in Washington .at the close of 
May, in which he gave expression to the 
confidence 


“that the world is even now upon the 
eve of a great consummation, when 
some common force will be brought into 
existence which shall safeguard right as 
the first and most fundamental interest 
of all peoples and all governments, when 
coercion shall be summoned not to the 
service of political ambition or selfish 
hostility, but to the service of a common 
order, a common justice, and a common 
peace.” f 


It will be remembered that when the 
league was founded last June it drafted 
a program calling for legislative con- 
ferences for the development of inter- 
national law; an international tribunal 
for the settlement of judiciable questions ; 
a council of conciliation for the submis- 
sion of disputes not judiciable; and joint 
action by the co-operating nations to 
compel any nation to submit its case to 
either court or conciliation. 

As a first step, the program stopped 
short of calling for collective action to 
enforce either the decisions of the court 


or to compel agreement through concilia- 


tion. It merely provided that the na- 
tions should be compelled to bring their 


grievances before the bar of a world 
opinion before going to war. But the 
plan, as drafted by the promoters of the 
conference, yielded to one major change 
at the instigation of Edward A. Filene 
of Boston: economic pressure was put on 
the same footing as military force as a 
factor in this preliminary coercion. 

The meeting last month saw no re- 
consideration of this program. Certain 
men prominent in the counsels of the 
league have continued to express them- 
selves in favor of international action 
based primarily on the expansion of the 
present entente. Others have depre- 
cated economic pressure as a practical 
means for enforcement. But the league 
has kept its program intact,—for a uni- 
versal agreement and for an equal re- 
liance on economic force. While the 
Washington meeting saw no develop- 
ment, therefore, of the league’s formula- 
tions, it marked a year of remarkable 
growth. It has been organized in almost 
every state and congressional district of 
the United States. Theodore Marburg 
reported its practical endorsement by 
some of the leading members of the 
British government, and nearly $400,000 
was subscribed to carry forward the 
work on a larger scale in the belief that 
governmental action in these directions 
can be given efficient momentum only by 
the spread of public conviction as to the 
program. 

That program has confined itself to 
ways and means, and has been limited 
to governmental machinery without 
predication as to the ends for which this 
machinery is to be used, other than the 
negative one of preventing or postponing 
war. It remained for President Wilson, 
as an invited speaker, to put a “bill of 
rights” into the declaration, to enunciate 
the principles which he as an American 
believed American democracy would 
stand for as basic in such an interna- 
tional arrangement. 

He argued that the great nations of 
the world should reach “some sort of 
agreement as to what they hold to be 
fundamental in their common interest,” 
no less than that they should agree as to 
“some feasible method of acting in con- 
cert when any nation or group of na- 
tions seeks to disturb those fundamental 
things.” 

Repeated utterances of the leading 
statesmen of most of the great nations 
now engaged in war have to his mind 
made it plain that their thought has 
come to this: 


“That the principle of public right 
must henceforth take precedence over 
the individual interests of particular na- 
tions and that the nations of the world 
must in some way band themselves to- 
gether to see that right prevails as 
against any sort of selfish aggression; 
that henceforth alliance must not be set 
up against alliance, understanding 
against understanding, but that there 
must be a common agreement for a com- 
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mon object, and that at the heart of that 
common object must lie the inviolable 
rights of peoples and of mankind.” 


Similarly he essayed to interpret “the 
passionate conviction” of America. “We 
believe, he said, these fundamental 
things: 


“First, that every people has a right 
to choose the sovereignty under which 
they shall live. Like other nations, we 
have ourselves no doubt once and again 
offended against that principle when for 
a little while controlled by selfish pas- 
sion, as our franker historians have been 
honorable enough to admit; but it has be- 
come more and more our rule of life 
and action. 

“Second, that the small states of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same re- 
spect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and pow- 
erful nations expect and insist upon. 

“And third, that the world has a right 
to be free from every disturbance of its 
peace that has its origin in aggression 
and disregard of the rights of peoples 
and nations.” 


It will be seen that these fundamentals 
have more to do with conserving the 
rights of the national units in world 
government than with constructive in- 
ternational development. By way of an- 
alogy, they correspond more with the 
states’ rights doctrines of the colonies in 
entering the confederacy than with the 
federal projects under the constitution. 
But Mr. Wilson went further. He not 
only suggested the possibility of -our 
“initiating a movement for peace among 
the nations now at war,” but forecast 
that the people of the United States 
would wish their government to move 
along these lines: 


“First, such a settlement with regard 
to their own immediate interests as the 
belligerents may agree upon. We have 
nothing material of any kind to ask for 
ourselves, and are quite aware that we 
are in no sense or degree parties to the 
present quarrel. Our interest is only in 
peace and its future guarantees. 

“Second, a universal association of the 
nations to maintain the inviolate security 
of the highway of the seas for the com- 
mon and unhindered use of all the na- 
tions of the world, and to prevent any 
war, begun either contrary to treaty 
covenants or without warning and full 
submission of the causes to the opinion 
of the world—a virtual guarantee of ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independ- 
ence.” 

Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independ- 
ent, was more than any other man re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
League to Enforce Peace, and for its 
program; and in its current issue, the 
Independent describes the President’s 
address as a “declaration of interde- 
pendence,” and says of it: 


“Here for the first time in history the 
responsible head of a great world power 
publicly proposes to translate the high- 
est ideal of the greatest minds of all 
ages into an act of statesmanship sub- 
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stituting among the nations of the earth 
the reign of law for the reign of war.” 


One of the journalists closest to the 
President, David Lawrence, formerly 
Associated Press correspondent at Tren- 
ton and later at Washington and now 
representative of the New York Evening 
Post, gives this estimate of its immedi- 
ate significance in relation to the war: 


“The President wants to offend no na- 
tion or to be the partisan of any group 
of belligerents. But, as he studies the 
ebb and flow of the struggle—a .veri- 
table deadlock—and the vague purposes 
which each set of alliances seeks to ac- 
complish, the need for definition, if 
nothing else, seems imperative. If the 
peace movement should bring out exactly 
what Great Britain means by her phrase, 
‘crushing militarism, it would at least 
have clarified a great ambiguity in the 
minds of American officials. Territorial 
arrangements, it seems to be conceded, 
are mere matters of negotiation. Fun- 
damentally, the entente powers want a 
guarantee of future peace. Germany, 
on the other hand, wants to be ‘safe 
from attack,’ and desired the ‘freedom 
of the seas’ to be clearly established. 

“President Wilson has about made up 
his mind that the belligefents might 
fight till doomsday without even ap- 
proximating their wishes in these re- 
spects unless both sides sent spokesmen 
to a council officially to discuss basic 
principles. 

“The President realized that Europe 
could justly resent America’s intrusion 
into affairs strictly European—such as 
restoration of Belgium, Poland’s inde- 
pendence, and the multitude of intricate 
problems over which European diplom- 
acy has struggled for centuries, while 
complacent America has with thanksgiv- 
ing stood apart. But in these European 
questions, Mr. Wilson does not intend 
that the influence of America shall in 
the least degree be exerted. He has now 
made that very clear. 

“The people and government of the 
United States, however, have two proper 
equities—one in the guaranteeing of 
peace the world over, and the other in 
the unhindered use of the seas. “In other 
words, America is against ‘militarism’ 
and its menaces to world peace, as it de- 
plores also the abuses of ‘navalism.’ It 
absorbs the grievances of both England 
and Germany, and seeks their co-opera- 
tion and counsel in solving them for the 
good of all. 

“Can the belligerents on either side of 
the trenches refuse, in justice to the men 
daily sacrificing their lives, to discuss 
at least the bases of peace? Must Mr. 
Wilson wait until all belligerents request 
him to mediate? Must he then be mere- 
ly the incidental intermediary who fur- 
nishes a channel of communication, but 
is himself detached and inarticulate? Or 
are the interests of all humanity the 
business of the one powerful country 
where the ways of peace have been kept 
alive amid dying ideals and fading 
moralities ? 

“These are the questions which the 
President has been turning over in his 
mind. His speech last Saturday gives 
partial answer: by it the United States 
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has made commen cause with all the 
belligerents on fundamental issues—mili- 
tarism, navalism, the guaranteeing of 
political independence and _ territorial 
sovereignties. The President expresses 
not only in this connection the wish of 
the United States, but he speaks also on 
behalf of a hemisphere of republics 
where the doctrine of non-aggression 
and political integrity is in actual process 
of application. 

“But must the President wait for the 
belligerents, or shall he take the initiative 
himself? He is ready to adopt the lat- 
ter course. But he himself will be bet- 
ter informed on the advisability of im- 
mediate action or temporary postpone- 
ment when he learns what has been the 
effect through Europe of his speech last 
Saturday. In any event, he must soon 
go forward, for, as the struggle in 
Europe grows more and more futile, the 
utterances of foreign secretaries become 
less and less representative of the rest- 
less masses who everywhere even now 
yearn for peace.” 


THE BROADENING VISION OF 
THE CLUB WOMAN 


(a4 Y THE authority invested in me, 
I declare this convention ad- 
journed.” Down smashed the president’s 
gavel, and the thirteenth biennial con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs passed into history. 

With it passed, too, the presidency of 
the frail little woman, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, who not only has directed 
with tact and firmness the meetings of 
some 3,000 club delegates and alternates 
in the Seventh Regiment Armory, New 
York city, but who has given all her time 
for four years in “serving,” as she puts 
it, the 2,000,000 club women in every 
state of the Union whom these delegates 
represented. 

At every General Federation biennial 
some one achievement~ stands out from 
the mass of business, the baffling 
array of addresses and the innum- 
erable conferences which make up the 
program. Two years ago in Chicago 
it was the equal suffrage resolution 
endorsed by the convention after a bitter 
wrangle between antis and pros. Today 
suffrage is almost a dead issue in the 
federation. It was quite taken for grant- 
ed at the thirteenth biennial that such 
speakers as Governor Whitman of New 
York, Marcus M. Marks, president of 
the borough of Manhattan, Katharine B. 
Davis, head of the New York Parole 
Commission, should confess themselves 
enthusiastic advocates of “votes for 
women.” It raised not a ripple of con- 
troversy when the presidents of the State 
Federations of Clubs in the thirteen 
states where women vote not only in 
club meetings but in political crises de- 
scribed the social and civic strides made 
in their home territory since the grant- 
ing of equal franchise. Finally, it was 
a tremendous majority that elected as 
president of the federation for the next 


four years a woman voter, Mrs. Josiah 
Cowles of California. 

This year the important step taken by 
the convention did not create a tense 
situation nor violent antagonism, but its 
consequences may have as farreaching 
effect as the adoption of the suffrage 
resolution. The delegates paved the way 
for international solidarity among wom- 
en, by voting to join the National Coun- 
cial of Women as the one way to affiliate 
with the International Council of Wom- 
en which has a membership of 15,000,- 
000 women from nearly every country in 
the world. 

“When the cruel war is over and peace 
comes,” said Mrs. Pennybacker in urg- 
ing the resolution, “we shall find in this 
International Council an organization © 
that is ready, ready for harmonizing the 
nations which are now at war, ready for 
calling back into wise common counsel, 
women who for so many years were ac- 
customed to work in harmony.” 

Other resolutions that were passed 
crystallized the principles for which the 
eleven departments of the federation 
stand and strive. Among them were 
resolutions advocating a women’s division 
in the federal Bureau of Labor, more 
rigid censorship of moving-pictures, a 
pension system for civil service employes, 
the teaching of domestic science in 
schools, the endorsement of the federal 
child labor bill, the Hughes vocational 
bill and the national park service bill 
now before Congress. Three measures 
especially favored by Mrs. Pennybacker 
were carried: that a conference of wom- 
en of the three Americas be called in 
1920; that the federation co-operate in 
every way to Americanize the immi- 
grant and to improve rural life. A reso- 
lution that vitally affects the organization 
of the federation is one enlarging the 
board of directors to include one director 
from every state. 

While the program arranged by the 
biennial covered every conceivable sub- 
ject, from polymuriel dress to peace, the — 
emphasis of discussion was proof that 
the early woman’s club organized for 
self-improvement is passing. Thus, at 
the purely cultural conferences on art 
and music, speakers such as William — 
Dudley Foulke, ex-president of the Na-— 
tional Municipal League, described how 
every small town could have its “salon,” 
and “Luxembourg” through art compe- 
titions, while Frank Damrosch, director 
of the Institute of Musical Art, urged 
that when clubs engaged musical artists 
for their own entertainment, they ar- 
range a performance for 5,000 working 
people at the same time. ~ 

Community interest has superseded 
self-interest, and gradually this is spread- 
ing out into national interest. Indeed, 
the federation has already allied with 
four government departments—that of 
Agriculture, in its rural betterment ef- 
forts; Interior, in its conservation propa- 
ganda; Labor, in its co-operation with 
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the Children’s Bureau to make baby week 
a success, and finally with the Depart- 
ment of Immigration. By a recent ar- 
rangement with the latter, clubs: will 
adopt immigrant families when they ar- 
rive in their town and help them in 
their desire to assimilate American 
standards of living. 

Thus the greatest enthusiasm of the 
delegates was for Mary Antin with her 
plea for better acquaintance with the im- 
migrant mother, for Julia C. Lathrop 
who deplored the fact that some 15,000 
women died in child birth in 1915 and 
urged maternity care accessible to all 
women; for Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Katharine B. Davis and other public- 
spirited men and women who brought 
a message of national social service. 

The women who listened to these ad- 
dresses day aiter day were for the most 
part, grey-haired and middle-aged. 
There were many mothers among them, 
whose own children had married or gone 
to work and who had filled this empti- 
ness by turning their attention to the 
country’s less fortunate children. They 
were representative of the millions of 
American women who are finding in club 
life an outlet for their sympathy and 
energy and who through club life are 
preparing themselves for citizenship. So 
from this great biennial the delegates 
are returning to their home centers to 
translate into practical service the sug- 
gestions, the admonitions, the inspira- 
tion they have received. 


CLOAKS, SUITS, SKIRTS AND 
~ PUBLIC OPINION 


FTER a lockout lasting nearly five 
weeks, the members of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association of New York opened their 
shops on June 1 and invited their former 
employes to come back, as individuals. 
It was predicted by officials of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union that 
not more than 1,000 of the 30,000 work- 
ers who were locked out would return 
to work until an agreement had been 
reached with the union. 

The situation to date in this contro- 
versy in the cloak and suit industry 
makes it one of the most interesting 
that has ever taken place in this country. 
When the employers’ association in 
March broke its agreement that still had 
more than a year to run, condemnation 
of its course was general and it became 
the more severe when on April 29 the 
association members locked out their em- 
ployes. Nothing that the employers have 
done since then has seemed to be effec- 


tive in lessening popular disapproval of 
their action. 

They have steadfastly refused all of- 
fers of mediation, refused to attend 
meetings or send representatives to 
state their case. As a result of this 
policy they have been severely criticized 
by groups of citizens, including a num- 
ber of leading professors at Columbia 
University, and New York papers not 
usually found espousing the cause of 
labor have published frequent editorials 
condemning the manufacturers. Most 
noteworthy is the formation of a citi- 
zens’ committee to sée that the questions 
at issue are “determined on the basis of 
fairness and justice and not through the 
brutal pressure of starvation.” The com- 
mittee was originated, it is said, at the 
suggestion of Jacob H. Schiff. 

On May 29, a statement given out by 
a group of professors in Columbia Uni- 
versity charges the employers with re- 
sponsibility for the existing ‘situation. 
The statement declares that the break- 
down of the protocol agreement “cannot 
be a matter of indifference to students 
and teachers of economics and political 
science,” and it continues, 


“When, therefore, the mayor declared 
recently that the employers’ lockout of 
60,000 garment workers involved grave 
public interest, we, as a group of citi- 
zens, entirely detached from any per- 
sonal interest in the questions at issue, 
met to examine the facts and asked the 
employers and workers to present their 
respective cases. Both the Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association and the 
Garment Workers’ Union submitted writ- 
ten statements of the facts as they under- 
stood them. ; 

“From these facts which are now un- 
disputed, our conclusion, after careful 
consideration, is that the Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association broke its two- 
year agreement, which had still more 
than a year to run, without other justifi- 
cation than the fear that the agreement 
might hereafter be broken by the union 
at a time less favorable to the manu- 
facturers’ interests. The basis for this 
fear that the union was planning to 
strike at a favorable time is hard to 
discover. oe 

“Tt seems to us that the real reason 
for the action of the Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association is that its officers 
were unwilling to accept the conse- 
quences of their agreement, and, as their 
president has stated, they wished to take 
advantage of an opportunity to return to 
conditions existing prior to 1910. We 
regard this as little less than a public 
calamity and earnestly urge that every 
effort be made to restore the agreement, 
not only for the protection of the rights 
of the employes thereunder, but also for 
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the protection of the public interests so 
vitally involved in the economic security 
of those who are just entering upon in- 
dustrial life in America. This conclu- 
sion is reinforced in our opinion by the 
highest considerations of public health 
and public policy. 

“In our opinion, a just interpretation 
of the admitted facts warrants fixing 
the burden of the responsibility for the 
present crisis directly upon the shoulders 
of the executive committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association. . 24 


In a reply for the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, I. M. Getsky, vice-president, 
denied that the association wishes to re- 
turn to such conditions as existed prior 
to 1910. 


THE COLORADO COAL CASES 
PETERING OUT 


BEGINNING of the end of the 

prosecutions growing out of the 
Colorado coal strike of 1913-1914 seems 
to be indicated by the recent action of 
two Colorado judges in dismissing cases 
brought before them. In the District 
Court at Trinidad, indictments against 
nearly 100 miners were dismissed at the 
request of the district attorney, and at 
Canon City in Fremont county the in- 
dictments against Horace N. Hawkins 
and Fred Clark, attorneys for John R. 
Lawson, the strike-leader, were dis- 
missed. 

Hawkins and Clark were charged by 
the attorney-general with subornation of 
perjury, after they had appealed to the 
state Supreme Court for a new trial for 
Lawson, who had been convicted of 
murder, basing their appeal on an afh- 
davit by a member of the jury convict- 
ing Lawson, stating that he had been 
coerced into voting for conviction. Law- 
son’s appeal is still pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

A dispatch from Denver appearing in 
the American Federation of Labor 
Newsletter states also that Adjutant- 
General John Chase, who commanded 
the state militia during the strike has 
been succeeded by Adjutant-General 
Gamble. The dispatch states further 
that General Gamble has asked for the 
resignation of a number of officers, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Linderfelt, Major 
Hamrock and Colonel Verdeckberg. It 
was Linderfelt who broke the stock of 
his gun over the head of the Greek 
strike-leader, Louis Tikas, at the battle 
of Ludlow. Hamrock was in command 
of the militia at Ludlow and Verdeck- 


berg was in command at the Walsen- 
berg battle which occurred somewhat 
later. 


A Little Church in a Big City 


by Charles Darsie 


MINISTER BELMAR CHRISTIAN CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 


OR the same reason that the 
Pee nations of the world have 

often most profoundly affected its 
history, smaller churches have many 
times had the most real influence. The 
Cedar Avenue Church of Cleveland has 
been like Greece among the nations. 
“Old Cedar,’ as she is familiarly called 
by former members, was like the little 
man who never grew up. As a church 
enterprise among the Disciples of Christ, 
it did not attract attention. Neither its 
pastor nor its members were much con- 
cerned about growing big. For twenty 
years no evangelistic revival was held. 
The members were satisfied with the de- 
lightful fellowship they enjoyed and had 
no pronounced ambition to add numbers 
to their fellowship. 

It was a case of “like preacher, like 
people.” Harris R. Cooley, pastor of 
“Old Cedar,” never seemed to become a 
promoter of large ecclesiastical enter- 
prises. Always known among his friends 
as Harry Cooley, to distinguish him from 
his father, he was ever regarded as a 
young man expected to perform great 
achievements whenever he should over- 
come the handicap of immaturity. And 
so, for more than twenty years, he min- 
istered happily to the little congregation 
which never came to have two hundred 
members. 

In 1880, Harris R. Cooley, fresh from 
college, succeeded his father as pastor of 
the little mission on Erie street. Lathrop 
Cooley, the father, was an old-fashioned 
preacher of the Disciples of Christ, a 
church builder, a ‘keen business man, 
and an organizer. His son, Harry, 
proved to be a dreamer, whose castles in 
the air had little connection with com- 
mittee work, church advertizing, or large 
evangelistic reports. Harry was tall and 
pale. Socialism had been the subject of 
his graduation oration in-a day when 
Socialism stood for anarchy and revolu- 
tion. The young man carried his head in 
the clouds; but some doubted at times 
whether his feet always touched the 
ground. 

In 1882 the little mission congregation 
moved from the hall on Erie street, to its 
own modest brick building on Cedar ave- 
nue. The young pastor had acknowl- 
edged talents. Everybody expected that 
some day he would develop into one of 
the leading preachers among the Dis- 
ciples. Bashfulness was supposed to be 
his greatest obstacle. Later on, there 
was a suspicion that he lacked ambition. 
The outcome of Dr. Cooley’s ministry 
has shown that his mind was too much 
oecupied with other problems to become 
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really interested in mechanical church 
building. 

The burden of his heart was like that 
which made his Master have compassion 
on “the multitude, who are like sheep 
that have no shepherd.” The young 
pastor was wrestling with the problems 
of the poor and needy. His sermons 
were full of appeals for suffering human- 
ity. His vacations were spent among 
the social settlements of London and his 
reading, during his leisure hours, was 
largely along social lines. He was pro- 
foundly influenced by a term spent in 
attendance upon a radical summer school 
at Oxford University in England. 


An Early Social Christian 


Ir must not be forgotten in the telling 
of this story that Dr. Cooley’s ministry 
occurred at a time when there were not 
in the whole country a dozen proclaimers 
of what we now know as social Christi- 
anity. His pulpit utterances were very 
different in spirit and in aim from the 
messages regularly delivered from the 
surrounding pulpits. And, as we might 
expect, a different class of listeners were 
attracted by the Cedar avenue type of 
church life. Many members of Cedar 
church had made the rounds of the Dis- 
ciple churches of Cleveland, only to stop 


at the little brick meeting-house with its - 


tall, bashful preacher and say to one an- 
other: “This is what we have been look- 
ing for. It suits us pretty well.” 

Nor should we think that the members 
of the little church were all obscure peo- 
ple. Men and women of national reputa- 


“Op CEDAR” 


The little church of Cleveland which 
has had great influence on the city 
through pastor and parishioners 


tion and importance, together with some 
ot the leaders of city life, were regularly 
in attendance upon the services. The 
family of President Garfield, after that 
statesman’s death, the librarian of the 
City Library with his family, prominent 
educators and business men were found 
among those who listened to the pale 
young man, whose heart burden was the 
problem of human need. There were 
young people also who received their life 
impulses from Dr. Cooley’s ministry and 
who went from the modest activities of 
Cedar church to places of power in 
larger church fields. Ministers of pro- 
nounced success, missionaries, Y. M. C. 
A. workers, and social settlement leaders, 
a considerable number, received life-long 
impulses under a ministry that could not 
exalt itself. 

Among these people, who found a 
peculiar interest in Dr. Cooley’s ministry, 
came a man, who was destined to trans- 
form and embody the Cedar Avenue 
Church life in a special way before the 
world. Tom L. Johnson, self-made traction 
magnate, quietly dropped into the little 
church on a bright Sunday morning, and 
when the invitation hymn was sung after 
the custom of the Disciples, presented 
himself with his young wife for member- 
ship in the congregation. 

At the time of his introduction to the 
church, Mr. Johnson was unknown to 
Dr. Cooley. The hand of fellowship 
was given and the benediction pro- 
nounced before the modest preacher had 
any inkling of the identity of the dis- 
tinguished additions to his congregation. 
But the advent of Mr. Johnson was 
destined to mean much in every way to 
the life at Cedar; for Mr. Johnson was 
conspicuous in just those qualities that 
Dr. Cooley lacked. The traction magnate 
was preeminently an organizer and pro- 
moter. 

But before proceeding with the ac- 
count of Mr. Johnson’s activities, an- 
other movement within the little church 
that throws a good deal of light upon its 
character should be described. Frederick 
Strickland, settlement worker at Hiram 
House, Cleveland, had organized a club, 
which met in his own home at stated in- 
tervals for the discussion of any ques- 
tions that its members might introduce. 
Now it happened that some circum- 
stances of Mr. Strickland’s home life 
made it inconvenient for this informal 
organization any longer to meet there; 
so that it became necessary to find other 
quarters. It was but natural for Mr. 
Strickland to think of Dr. Cooley and 
Cedar church, as being interested in the 
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same questions and problems as he him- 
self was facing. So the club, which 
seems to have had no name by which it 
is remembered, asked permission to use 
the Cedar church building for one eve- 
ning in the week and upon being granted 
their request, proceeded to make the city 
at large wonder at the kind of meetings 
that were permitted in the church, 

For this club had an unchurchly mem- 
bership and discussed many questions in 
most unconventional fashion. The mem- 
bership of the organization had been 
brought together in the foreign and con- 


TOM L. JOHNSON 


Whose 
body of 


ideals affected the whole 
congenial Cedar avenue 
members 


gested section of the city and contained 
many men of many ideas. Anarchists 
and Socjalists, philosophers of different 
kinds, single taxers, free thinkers—they 
were all free talkers—and many others, 
who had peculiar political, religious, and 
social ideas, were brought together in an 
organization that provided for the freest 
expression of views upon any subject 
whatsoever that might be introduced. 
No restrictions were placed upon the 
members except the restrictions of free 
speech and fair play. There were no 
stated officers. A different chairman 
was chosen each evening, lest matters 
should get into a rut. 


Free Platform 


THE Newspapers of the city began to 
publish the most startling utterances, 
made in Cedar church pulpit. Enemies 
of all churches and opponents of all gov- 
ernments found a free platform there for 
‘any and all statements of opinion that 
they were inclined to make. Reporters 
haunted the meetings and, with cus- 
tomary zeal for publishing the unusual 
'and the sensational, made the little 
_ church notorious. 

And then came a break with the Dis- 
ciples of the city and of the nation. A 
few persons, otherwise desirable, but 
' who did not want to be immersed after 
the custom of the Disciples, asked for 
admission to the congregation. Dr. 
Cooley, never much interested in the 
building of ecclesiastical organizations, 
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was inclined to admit them on the ground 
of their Christian character, previous 
standing in other churches, and their 
common interest in Cedar avenue aims 
and ideals. The official board of the 
church endorsed Dr. Cooley’s views and 
the new members were received, but not 
without scandal and bitterness in the sur- 
rounding churches. 

One can readily see that such a church, 
with its peculiar atmosphere and life, and 
continuing for a considerable term of 
years in this unique way, had certain 
possibilities, which only waited execu- 
tive leadership to ripen into more pro- 
nounced results. The fullness of time 
comes in church circles as in other situa- 
tions. It came to Cedar avenue, when 
Tom L. Johnson received a change of 
heart. 

In the midst of his church activities 
and surrounded by the influences, which 
we have described, Mr. Johnson had oc- 
casion to take a railroad journey of con- 
siderable length. He was without com- 
pany on the train and the train boy de- 
termined to sell him a book. One book 
in particular the train boy recommended 
as specially good. The conductor of the 
train, happening through just at that 
time, added his recommendation to the 
boy’s urging by saying that the book was 
well worth reading. So Mr. Johnson, 
having nothing else to do to while away 
the tedium of the journey, bought the 
book and proceeded to read it through. 
All of which has more to do with his own 
future and the future of his church than 
appears at first glance. 

For the little book that Mr. Johnson 
purchased was one of Henry George’s 
works, and Tom L. Johnson’s mind had 
for a long time been prepared to receive 
a new view of life. Struck with the 
force of Mr. George’s teachings, Mr. 
Johnson lost no time in reading all the 
works of the single tax exponent. He 
became a convert to the spirit of social 
progress, sought the acquaintance and 
the friendship of the author who had so 
influenced his mind, and announced that 
he was ready to devote his fortune and 
his remaining years to the promotion of 
better social conditions. 

It is hardly possible that, in so small 
and so congenial a congregation as Cedar 
Avenue Church, such a change of ideals 
by its most forceful member should not 
affect the whole band. It is said that 
there was more political conversation at 
the close of service than religious senti- 
ment. The whole life of the church was 
given a new bent. A neighboring Jew- 
ish rabbi was invited to preach and his 
sermon received wide notice in the pub- 
lic prints. Tolks called the church a 
single tax club and not a church. Many 
of its leading members spent their so- 
cial hours together in discussing the 
probable effects of a universal adoption 
of the views of Henry George. And so 
Cedar Avenue Church was regarded with 
suspicion as to both politics and religion. 


_feature of all his work. 
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Then Tom L. Johnson ran for Con- 
gress and was elected. Like his pastor, 
he began to do things that men called 
impractical and illogical. He had made 
a large part of his fortune in steel, pro- 
tected by a high tariff. On the stump, 
however, Mr. Johnson denounced the 
tariff as the creator of special privilege 
and a robber of the common people. Un- 
like his pastor, Mr. Johnson brought his 
doctrines before the people in a large 
and successful way. After completing 
his term in Congress, Mr. Johnson made 
a spectacular campaign for .the office of 
mayor of Cleveland and was elected. 
The account of Tom L. Johnson’s cam- 
paigns is a story in itself and has revo- 
lutionized political life in Cleveland. 


The Big Tent 


THE FEATURE of Mr. Johnson’s cam- 
paigns in Cleveland was the “big tent.” 
He had certain doctrines to preach and 
he needed a platform from which to set 
them forth. So. the big tent became a 
The big tent 
was a traveling, political camp meeting. 
Like the services at Cedar Avenue 
Church, the doctrines proclaimed were 
unconventional, if not illogical. Mr. 
Johnson had been a favorite of fortune, 
gained by special privilege. He now 
became the champion of the common 
people against special privilege. He 
cared absolutely nothing for consistency. 


HARRIS R. COOLEY 


Whose interest im social problems 
kept him from becoming a preacher 
of church-building ambition 


The street-car interests, with which he 
had been most closely identified, became 
the most conspicuous objects of his at- 
tack. His method was that of the 
preacher. All Cleveland was to be reach- 
ed by his views, as he had seen the little 
church on Cedar avenue come under the 
influence of the spirit of its beloved 
pastor. To Tom L. Johnson and his 
“friends, reform movements came to be 
religion. 

After his election to the office of 
mayor, Mr. Johnson was besieged by 
office-seekers. As the organizer and 
head of a great municipality, the street- 
car president appeared in his best light. 


He was a natural judge of human nature 
and of the abilities of men to perform 
special tasks. He secured from every- 
where, even from the ranks of his poli- 
tical opponents, the men who were fitted 
to carry out his own ideals. Under him 
were radicals and conservatives, Demo- 
crats and Republicans. His political or- 
ganization came to be almost invincible. 
Yet his appointees did not always seem 
to be selected with a view to their poli- 
tical strength. Mr. Johnson was making 
an organization to carry out:his views. 
He relied on the political camp meeting 
in the big tent to make his realized and 
unrealized plans the ideal of the voters 
of the city. * 

It is but natural that in the selection 
of such a band of lieutenants to aid him 
in so great a task the new mayor 
should turn to his old friend and pastor. 
Dr. Cooley stood for social relief and 
brotherly good will. He was a unique 
figure among the ministers of the city, 
where he had labored for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. He was prominent 
in Mr. Johnson’s experience as a leader 
in civic religion. So Dr. Cooley was 
asked to leave the little church and take 
an office in the City Hall, where he could 
see his dreams come true... He decided 
to make the change. His social gospel 
was transplanted from the hot-house to 
the wide-world field. 

A strong and helpful influence came 
into Dr. Cooley’s life near the end of 
his pastorate. For years a confirmed 
bachelor, he had fallen in love with a 
cultured woman. She was a gifted pro- 
fessor of Hiram College, where Dr. 
Cooley had taken his degrees and where 
he often visited as a friend and alumnus. 
Miss Clark was dean of women. Her 
marriage to the bashful, scholarly Cleve- 
land pastor was highly advantageous to 
both. Like his friend, Mr. Johnson, Cora 
Clark differed from Dr. Cooley in execu- 
tive ability and the ambition to do great 
things. : 

Now it is probable that, had Dr. Cooley 
married Miss Clark early in life, his 
ministry would have been altogether dif- 
ferent. For Miss Clark came from a 
staunch, Disciple family and would 
doubtless have influenced her talented 
husband to more practical efforts in 
church building. But coming into his 
life when he and his church were under 
the influence of social theories and the 
strong personality of Tom L. Johnson, 
they were all swayed by the new political 
possibilities. And so Dr. Cooley became 
Tom L. Johnson’s director of charity and 
correction. He took with him as priv- 
ate secretary J. B. Vining, a deacon of the 
Cedar church congregation, also a single 


taxer, and a man of energy and force. 
_ The era of the Tom L. Johnson policies 
in Cleveland is yet too new to describe 
its final effects; but there is no doubt 
of its being really a new era. All munici- 
pal elections have taken on the char- 
acter of old-fashioned evangelistic serv- 
ices since Mr. Johnson, as he expressed 
it, took the people into his confidence in 
the big tent. The motives presented to 
the voters are largely religious; of the 
same sort of religion as prevailed for so 
many years at “Old Cedar.” 


Prison Reform 


ONE oF the very first reforms, insti- 
tuted by the new administration, was a 
different treatment of criminals. Dr. 
Cooley, himself, was the organizer of 
this new method. In spite of the frantic 
objections of political enemies and the 
icars of good people generally. Dr. 
Cooley began by paroling a large per 
cent of the prisoners in the city work- 
house. He made these prisoners under- 
stand that they were to have the op- 
portunity to make good. The city would 
co-operate and encourage. Municipal 
judges were told that the policy of the 
City Hall would not be to take ven- 
geance upon offenders against the law; 
but to save them. Their families needed 
them. They were valuable to the city. 
They were worth saving for their own 
sakes. 

Dr. Cooley also believed that the sur- 
roundings of the prisoners might be 
made to improve their prospects in life. 
Against a great deal of opposition, the 
city was led to purchase a farm of 2,000 
acres, outside the city limits. On sepa- 
rate corners of this tract of land were 
placed the correctional and relief depart- 
ments of the city. In addition, a tuber- 
culosis hospital was erected at the high- 
est point. On this great farm prisoners 
were given opportunity to work out their 
own salvation, apart from the noise and 
dirt of the city. The old workhouse had 
been dark, and ill-ventilated, and crowd- 
ed. On the farm there was sunshine and 
fresh air. 

Instead of the old-fashioned dark cell, 
Dr. Cooley planned for refractory- pris- 
oners what he called a “reflection room.” 
Humane treatment and faith in human 
nature were made to do their part in re- 
newing the bond of life. As an outcome 
of the policy, Dr. Cooley was enabled to 
announce that 90 per cent of the prison- 
ers found worthy of parole rewarded 
their benefactor by making good. 

The poor were also treated with con- 
sideration. The colony or almshouse 
buildings were built about an enclosed 
court and cloister, where all might live 


together as a great family. There w 
work, according to his ability, for eve 
member of the colony to occupy h 
thoughts and prevent stagnation. -The' 
was a measure of good will and lo 
manifested to all. Aged, married cou- 
ples, who had spent a lifetime together, 
were not separated, as in so many in- 
stitutions. Dr. Cooley raised the pl 
that poverty should not be made to car 
with it any pang of homesickness that 
could be avoided. Over the door of the 
home for married couples was placed the 
motto, “To lose money is better than to 
lose love.” 

Meanwhile, Mayor Johnson had been 
exceedingly busy fighting continuous bat- 
tles with the corporations that he desig- 
nated “special privilege.” He was con- 
tending for cheaper street-car fare, gas, 
water, electric light for all the people. 
It was to be a long fight and stubborn, 
as those who are acquainted with the 
parties involved well know. Elections, 
bond issues, court injunctions, law suits, 
the organization of new corporations to 
fight the old, state-wide elections and the 
lobbying of bills in the state legislature, 
all these activities and more made Mr. 
Johnson’s life a continuous round of con- 
troversy and work. Into the struggle he 
poured his fortune, as well as the pre- 
eminent intellectual and executive talents 
of his personality. To it he sacrificed 
his life, ended before its time by the ex- 
ertions of a too strenuous career. 

But the object of Mr. Johnson’s strug- 
gle was accomplished. Today in Cleve- 
land practically every policy, advocated 
by Mr. Johnson, is adopted. Neither his 
political associates or the opposition 
would now think of going before the 
electorate of the city without a program 
that called for civic welfare and social 
progress. The old designation for Cleve- 
land was the “Forest City.” With the 
dying of so many of the trees and the 
growth of so much that is in accord with 
the Golden Rule, the city’s leaders like 
to call it the “City of Good Will.” 

So the little church that never seemed 
to grow up finally did grow up until it 
became a great kingdom and filled the 
whole city. Out of its life came the 
promised spring of water unto larger 
life for all. The church itself has re- 
ceived no advertising for its achieve- 
ments. Many churches go into the so- 
called reform business for advertising 
purposes mainly. But “Old Cedar” takes 
its place in a changed locality and under 
another name among the smaller 
churches of the city. It may perhaps 
never be of ecclesiastical importance. 
But what it has accomplished will never 
cease to be of importance to all cities. 


| 


Today: 
A Sketch in One Act 
By Foanna Gleed Strange 


CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. Runkle, wife of Jim Runkle, who ts to be exe- 
cuted the morning this takes place, for murdering 
a fellow man. 


Grandmother Runkle, Jim’s mother, seen in the next 
room. 


Sue Runkle, ten years old {3 Sas een 
Little Jim Runkle, eight years old \°""* 


Neighbor woman. 
Young minister. 


TIME: 


Today, early in the morning, a grey half-light over 
everything. 


PLACE: 


4 small room in a tenement, opening imto the kit- 
chen, which is seen through the open door. The 
room is cleanand shows some little respectabil- 
ty. Here are a bed, two straight chairs and a 
small table. A mantel-piece is at one side on 
which 1s a clock, ticking. Through the door may 
be seen in the other room which is dimly lighted, 
an old, bent woman in a cripple’s chatr, and near 
her a young minister in clerical garb, holding a 
book, presumably a Bible. In the main room, sit- 
ting up in bed, with a shawl about her shoulders, 
is a wan, tired, haggard-looking woman, with 
deep shadows under her eyes—the wife of Jim 
Runkle, a woman about thirty-five. Near the bed 
sits an older woman, a neighbor, in a calico dress 
and white apron. 


WIFE 
[Leaning forward, her hands to her temples, 
her voice a hoarse whisper.] 
““Today! It’s now today! today! today! 
[To neighbor] How many minutes more?’’ 


NEIGHBOR 
[Goes to the mantel and looks at the clock. 
Then walks to the bed and puts her hand on 
the woman’s shoulder. ] 


‘<Ten minutes but, 
To six. Lie down and try to rest yourself. 
There’s others you must think of besides Jim. 
There’s Grandma in her cripple’s chair, and Sue 
And little Jim. You must keep up for them. 
[She takes a coarse white cup from the 
table.] 


Here, drink this stuff the doctor left for you.’’ 
Wire [Pushing the cup away.) 
‘No, I don’t want it now. 


[She huddles down under the cover and faces 

the window. The neighbor stoically takes 
her seat again by the bed and watches the 
woman with dull eyes. Slowly, as though 
talking to herself, with many pauses, the 
wife speaks more calmly.] 


A clear, bright, starry night it is, to be 
The last Jim looks upon. Just like the night 


That Sue was born. I wonder if he thinks 
Of that, when now he’s got ten minutes more 


To live? I wonder if he thinks of Ma, 

And little Jim, and me? I wonder what 

Laws are, that they should take my Jim, and kill 
Him so—a great, strong man, like him, because, 
_ When he was drunk, he shot and killed a man— 
_Aman-who was a traitor to his cause? 

Why lots of men shoot men, and do worse 

things 


And get away. And if they don’t, are sent 
To jail, where they can be at work, and see 
The sun and sky, and sometimes hear a word 
Of kindness said, and know their fam’lies care. 
But Jim! He never harmed a man before, 
And never was in jail, nor did a thing, 

Except just now and then to drink. They strap 
Him in a chair, and murder him. 


[She covers her face with her hands and 
shudders. Chimes from the outside ring the 
hour, and following them the clock on the 
mantel rings six sharp, quick, unmusical 
notes. She sits up, pulls the quilt over her 
head, and rocks back and forth.] 

And now, they’re doing it! Oh! Jim! Jim! 

Jim!’’ 


[She is silent, moving back and forth, hands 
clenched, holding the quilt, her head bent 
to her knees, her body shaking in agony. 
Pitiful moans are heard from the next room’ 
—presumably from the mother. The 
neighbor woman slips out, as the young 
minister, with very grave face, enters from 
the kitchen and seats himself by the bedside 
and waits. At last, he speaks in low tones. | 


MINISTER 
‘‘Ah! Mrs. Runkle, this is very sad.’’ 
[She turns her head toward him, her face 
haggard, her eyes dry and burning.] 


WIFE 
[After a moment in a dead, colorless voice. | 
‘‘Sad? You say it’s sad? Yes, yes, it’s sad.’’ 


MINISTER 


‘*But it’s the will of God. And if it’s so, 
We must accept His will unquestioningly.’’ 


[Mrs. Runkle looks at him, raises her head 
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from her knees and says, in a low tone, full 
of suppressed emotion] 


WIFE 
“*It’s not the will of God, sir,—that I’m sure. 
And you should know it too. It may be law, 
But it’s not just, and God is just and good. 
What’s good in making children suffer for 
The want of food? What’s good, I ask you that, 
In breaking an old woman’s heart? Look, 
through 
The door! His mother in her cripple’s chair! 
She may live on and on, but always while 
She lives, she’ll ery for Jim. And they have 
killed 
Him now. Killed Jim! You say it’s law, be- 
cause 
He killed a man, when he was drunk! And 
| Cee 
Minister [uneasily. ] 
‘‘But, madam, think a bit! We must have laws, 
You know. He did a wrong. He killed a man! 
He must be punished, therefore, for his sins!’’ 


WIFE 
[Her hands at her temples again, her eyes 
burning, her voice less tired, less passion- 
ate. | 
‘“‘Punished? Jim? You say this awful thing 
Is punishment for Jim? He cannot know 
He’s punished, can he, if he’s dead and gone? 
How is he punished? That seems foolish talk. 
[Pause] 
There’s Jim—what’s Ieft—a lifeless corpse— 
down there, 
Killed by the law, he was. A punishment, 
You say because he did a wrong? But he 
Is dead, [Pause] 
There’s nothing left to know of punishment.’’ 


MrInisTER 
[As though speaking to a child, eager to be 
understood, leans forward. ] 
‘*But don’t you see, my friend, that if the state 
Did not stand up for right, there would be crime 
On every hand? The punishment, I grant, 
Is hard for you, and for his mother. Still, 
If it would keep more men from such wrong 
ways, 
Because poor Jim was punished, the effect— 
Deterring in its aim—would end with good. | 
’ Your children, now, the neighbor men and boys, 
The people everywhere, each one will stop 
And think, ‘Jim Runkle dies because he killed 
Aman. I must not kill, for fear I, too, 
Will die.’ ”’ 


) [He sits back complacently.] 
WIFE 
[Looks far out of the window, with unseeing 
eyes. Then she says slowly] 
‘‘Hum, maybe so. Oh! Maybe so. 
[Then directing her gaze on the earnest 
young minister, she leans toward him, a 


bright spot on each cheek, the shawl drop- 
ping from her shoulders.] 


~We’d never got our pictures published so, 


But, no—you’re wrong! I know you’re wrong. 

Why, all 
The folks who live down here say Jim is great 
Because he died today. Last night they met 
And cheered for him, and carried Jimmie boy 
"Round in their arms. 


[She controls her face and voice with diffi- 
culty. ] 


The papers had his pictures in, and mine— 
Our wedding one—and little Jim’s and Sue’s, 
And wrote about us, too. In all the world, 
Unless their father’d killed a man, I’m sure 


Nor ever have been talked about at all, 
Nor had folks reading pieces just on us. 


[She stops again to control her voice.] 


And Donald Mae, he says the country ’round 

Are folks who’ll sing the praises of my Jim 

Because he died today. And Davie Rob, 

He says he knows it’s true, that every time 

The state has killed a man, there always are 

Some other killings after that. You think 

That shows they’re much afraid? No! No! I 
don’t 

Believe that killing by the state stops crime. 

It isn’t so, if that is true. No! No! 

It can’t be so! 


{[Heart-rending moans are heard from the 
other room. The wife sits straighter and 
looks directly at the young minister, speak- 
ing as though to the world.] 


And now, to think of little Jim and Sue! 
My Jim and I had worked, and saved, and soon 
We’d try to find a little home that has 
A yard—away off from this crowded street, 
Where Ma could sit all day and see things grow, 
And I could tend the children, just the way 
I’ve wanted to, and know about their school, 
And where they play, and what their friends 
are like. 
And Jim and I could raise them up to be 
Good citizens. We’d almost saved enough, 


[She relaxes. Her voice has the hopeless 
tone in it again.] 


But now! Why Jim has gone! The moncy’s 
gone ; 

For lawyers, and the like of that, you know. 

And what becomes of little Jim and Sue? 

There’s nothing left for them, for I must work 

From now on, day and night, when I get well, | 

To keep four people fed, to pay the rent, 

And buy the clothes. There’ll be no time for me 

To teach them things, to help them grow, as Jim 

Would have them grow. [Slowly] Their father 
killed a man, 

So eh live with those who praise the 
deed, 

And talk of crimes and wicked things, because 

It’s all they know. What do you see ahead 

For Sue and Little Jim? [A sound of children’s 
foot-steps is heard outside.| Ah! there they 
come! 


\ 


My children! All that’s left to me! My dears, 
My little dears.”’ 


[She holds out her arms as the little boy and 
girl come running wa through the kitchen, 
Sue waving a morning paper, with a big 
““Extra’’ at the top. They are well-dressed, 
healthy, little children, all excitement. They 
show that they have not been up long, for 
their shoes are still unbuttoned. While they 
throw themselves on the bed and their 
mother caresses them, the neighbor woman 
comes in and steps aside with the minister. 
The room has been getting lighter, and the 

‘kitchen, through the open door has no arti- 
ficial light now. It is dark, just the gray 
form of the figure in the cripple’s chair is 
visible. ] 

NEIGHBOR 


says 
She’s queer, poor soul! She’s never slept at all 
For nights and nights, and so her mind’s gone 
wrong. 
You’ve done her good. She’s hardly talked be- 
fore, 
To anyone. She’s just laid still, and looked 
And looked, and looked, at just one spot.’’ 


Minister [Absently.] 

| **Yes, I suppose it’s true.’’ 

Netcupor [EFagerly.] 

-**But I would think she’d be so proud of Jim, 

That it would keep her up! Why, he’s been 
great, 

He’s never turned a hair, or flinched at all. 

'I’d be right proud, if he belonged to me!’’ 


| CutLpren [lxcitedly.] 
*‘Oh, Mother! Mother!’’ 


Lirtte Jim 
‘*Sue and I, we went 
Down on the street! We didn’t wait to ask 
You if we could. You don’t care, do you, Ma?’’ 


Sun 
~< Round Reber’s stand, there was a crowd of 
men 
Who whispered ’bout our Pop. And one man 
said z 


‘“You should not mind the foolish things she — 
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How to the very last he never flinched. 
And Reber said that Jimmie’s just like him.”’ 


Jimmie [Swaggering. | 


‘Sure, Mike! You bet I’ll be just like my Pop, 
And when I kill a man, and they kill me, 
You bet I’ll never flinch. I’ll die like him.’’ 


[The neighbor woman stands, arms akimbo, 
at the foot of the bed, beaming proudly at 
the small boy. The minister, whose face is 
a study, stands at the head of the bed. The 
mother’s face is full of horror, but the chil- 
dren do not notice.) 


Sur [Waving the paper.] 
‘‘And Ma! The paper here is full of things 
’Bout Pa last night, and what he had to eat 
For supper, in the jail. And what he said 
"Bout dying game. And Reber sent this one 
To you.”’ 
Litre Jim [Interrupting.] 


‘And Ma! Another man down there, 

A big man, gimme this (holding up a silver dol- 
Jar) and said it was 

Because my Pop, he died so gamey like. 

I think I’ll keep it always, wouldn’t you?’’ 
Sur 

‘‘And Ma, the kids are going to have a game, 

And Jim and me, we’re going to plav that we 

Killed men. And then the kids will have a 
court 

And jail, and strap us up in chairs, and play 

To kill us, too. Say, Ma, can’t we be ‘lowed 

To play with them today—just this one time? 

You never Ict us, Ma. Can’t we—today?”’ 


[Little Jim and Sue are across the bed, kick- . 
ing their heels in the air. The paper, with 
its lurid headlines, 1s on the bed over their 
mother’s feet. She is quite prostrate, her 
head turned to one side, her eyes closed, her 
thin bare arm and work-worn hand hanging 
limply to the floor. The young minister has 
covered lis face with his hands, and has 
bowed lus head. The neighbor woman 
stands leering at the children. A_ heart- 
breaking moan comes from the next room.] 


(Curtain. ] 


2go 


FREE AUDITS FOR NEEDY 
CHARITIES 


ENTAL dispensaries, eye dispensa- 

ries, ear dispensaries are all old 
enough. But who ever heard of an ac- 
counting dispensary—a place where au- 
dits of accounts are doled out free of 
charge to any charitable agency that may 
apply? 

The accounting dispensary is one of the 
newest forms of community service. The 
latest to be established is that at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Before this the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver opened one, and the first to be 

. created was that of the School of Com- 
merce of New York University. 

The idea originated in 1913. Chancel- 
lor Brown, of New York University, told 
Edward T. Devine, director of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, of his de- 
sire that the School of Commerce be put 
to work for the community. Mr. Devine 
suggested that something be done for 
those charitable societies of New York 
city that desired to have satisfactory 
methods of accounting and of audit but 
that had difficulty in procuring the means 
for these. Thereupon, Prof. J. R. Wild- 
man, of the University’s School of Com- 
merce, developed the suggestion into the 
Division of Applied Accounting. 

This division is a laboratory course in 
which picked graduate students conduct 
audits and make classifications of ac- 
counts for the charitable societies that 
apply. The work is done in a classroom 
organized like the offices of an account- 
ing firm, under the direction of profes- 
sors who are themselves certified public 
accountants. 

The frst academic vear of work in the 
Division of Applied Accounting was that 
of 1914-1915. In that year the division 
gave 2,471 hours of service to twenty- 
three agencies. At $15 for a seven-hour 
day this would be worth $5,295. 

The charitable organizations to which 
these services are given are benefiting in 
two ways. They are able to produce a 
certificate of audit from a university, is- 
sued upon-the responsibility of a profes- 
sor who can sign after his name C. P. A. 

~They can also receive from this man or 
from his representative helpful sugges- 
tions to aid them in securing the most in- 
telligent methods of classifying their ac- 
counts. The importance to a society of 
proper classifications is that its executive 
officers and staff will be better able to 
judge the work for which they are re- 
sponsible to the public. 

The plan followed by the School of 
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Commerce of the University of Denver is 


similar to Professor Wildman’s. This 
school inaugurated an Accountancy Dis- 
pensary in 1914. To this dispensary 
practicing certified public accountants 
bring practical accounting to be done by 
students under their supervision. To the 
dispensary, too, may be brought for au- 
diting and examination the accounts of 
charitable organizations, and even “those 
of indigent parties in litigation where ac- 
counting is required.” 

Second in following the lead is the 
University of Pittsburgh, whose plan for 
auditing accounts of charitable organiza- 
tions was made at the beginning of the 
academic year 1915-1916. 


“Up to the present time,” writes Ira 
G. Flocken, professor of accounting, “we 
have not rendered any accounting ser- 
vices to charitable organizations. At the 
beginning of the year, however, an ar- 
rangement was made between a commit- 
tee on charities, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Department of Account- 
ing of the university, by which the 
Chamber of Commerce was to avail it- 
self of the services of the Department of 
Accounting for charitable organizations 
which applied to it for endorsement. I 
am inclined to think that this may be- 
come a very important part of our work.” 

“There is no doubt,’ says Esther E. 
Baldwin, head of the Bureau of Advice 
and Information of the New York Chari- 
ty Organization Society, which has as- 
sisted Professor Wildman to reach needy 
charitable agencies, “that of the three 
plans the Pittsburgh one offers the 
best all-round chance for community ser- 
vice. It is to be hoped that, if the Cham- 
ber of Commerce undertakes seriously to 
do charities endorsement work, it will 
realize its opportunity to be the first 
Chamber of Commerce in the country to 
follow up a requirement that endorsed 
charity agencies have their accounts au- 
dited by a definite offer of an opportuni- 
ty for securing an audit under satisfac- 
tory conditions. It is hard to believe 
that Pittsburgh will not see this chance, 
for the city must know that all over the 
country business men’s organizations, 
charities endorsement bureaus, federa- 
tions and councils of philanthropy have 
been creating for many years a demand 
that charitable organizations should make 
public, as one evidence of good faith and 
of good management, a certified account- 
ant’s statement that their funds have 
been handled as their published reports 
indicate.” 

“The universities in New York, Den- 
ver, and Pittsburgh are meeting this de- 
mand already. Such beginnings may 
be small, but they show no negative re- 
sults. They have the virture of being 
convincing and inspiring.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE TRAINING 
IN OHIO 


WO widely known colleges in Ohi 

have added substantial professional 
training in social service to their curricu- 
lums. Western Reserve Universtiy at 
Cleveland announces a School of Applied 
Social Sciences to open September 19 
with Prof. J. E. Cutler as dean. The 
school will be organized on a graduate 
basis with a two-year curriculum, all of 
the lecture courses to be of university 
grade, of a distinctly professional char- 
acter and practical outlook, and with 
carefully supervised field work. For the 
first year the school’s work will be or- 
ganized under four general divisions of 
family welfare and social service, health 
administration, play and recreation, and 
municipal administration and public ser- 
vice. 

The existing special course for public 
health nurses, maintained by the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of Cleveland in 
co-operation with the university and. 
other social agencies, will be taken over. 
The faculty will be composed of mem- 
bers of the faculties of Adelbert College, 
the College for Women, the School of 
Medicine and the Law School, and 
specially qualified instructors in various 
fields of social and public service. 

The establishment of the College of © 
Commerce and Journalism with the elec- 
tion of James E. Hagerty, head of the 
department of economics and sociology, 
as dean means that Ohio State Universi-* 
ty will offer next year professional train- 
ing for social and public service as well 
as for business and journalism. 

At present two groups of courses are 
to be offered in the division in social ser- — 
vice, one of the four divisions of the 
College of Commerce and Journalism: 
these are the curriculum in general social 
service and the curriculum in charity or- 
ganization service. The former is design- 
ed for fundamental training for social 
work and includes courses in poverty, 
criminology, abnormal psychology, social 
psychology, labor legislation, labor prob- 
lems, history and theory of leisure, play 
and recreation, immigration, the Negro. 
statistics, social surveys, municipal prob- 
lems and field work. The curriculum in 
charity organization service is adapted 
to the preparation of young men and 
women for positions in organized charity 
and philanthropy. Upon graduation 
from either group of courses, the student 
receives the degree of bachelor of science 
in social service. 

Both Columbus, the seat of the state 
university, and Cleveland regard them- 
selves as excellent laboratories for train- 
ing in social service. A petition signed 
by eighteen philanthropic organizations 
of Cleveland, requesting the establish- 
ment of such a school as that now or-_ 
ganized by Western Reserve University, 
recites the advantages of Ohio’s largest 
city. ; 


“No city,” it says, “offers greater op- 
portunity for desirable practical experi- 
ence, for popular extension courses, for 
properly supervised survey or original re- 
search work; no city has better material 
to study or from which to teach. : 
The university also has the confidence 
and the friendship of every social institu- 
tion of Cleveland, so that practical ex- 
tension courses could be given in co- 
operation with each and all of such in- 
stitutions, and opportunity given to pre- 
pare for any special field of work. Such 
a combination of courses, academic, 
practical, liberal, would, we believe, con- 
stitute a school in harmony with, but in 
advance of, the recent trend of sociologic 
teaching and one more popular, because 
more practical and of more value to 
promote public welfare, than the older 
established conventional schools of phil- 
anthropy.” 


The capital, with a population of 200,- 
000 contains the state penitentiary, a 
State insane hospital, institutions for the 
deaf, blind and feebleminded, State 
Board of Health, State Industrial Com- 
mission, State Board of Charities, State 
Board of Administration of Charitable 
and Penal Institutions, and State Com- 
mission for the Blind, in addition to the 
usual city and county institutions and de- 
partments. 


GUIDANCE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


33) Babee to enter the Manhattan 
Trade School, and I was advised 
to come here first to take the tests.” 

“What trade do you think you would 
like to learn?” 

“Embroidery.” 

“Hand or machine embroidery ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Suppose you try your hand at sev- 
eral different kinds of work—hand sew- 
ing, power-machine operating and past- 
ing. When you see what the work feels 
like, perhaps you will know which one 
you are most interested in; and we can 
tell you, too, which line of work we 
think you have most ability for. Then 
you will be pretty sure you are choosing 
the right trade.” 

This is the type of conversation fre- 
quently held in the extension rooms for 
industrial workers,-recently opened by 
the Department of Education, at 49 
Lafayette street, New York city. Per- 
haps the conversation will take place, 
not with a girl eager to enter school, but 
with one who feels she must go to work 
immediately. -At the end of the three- 
week test period, she is given the thing 
that is thought to be next best to train- 
ing—the most careful placement. 

Or the applicant may be a girl who has 
already had some work experience and 
wants to push her way up—a finisher, 
for example, in the dressmaking trade 
who wants to become a draper. She 
comes during periods of non-employ- 
ment, whether a few days,or a few 


ASSIMILATING THE IMMIGRANT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


VERY year from eighteen to twenty-four nationalities take part in 


a great 
held by the San Francisco Y. 
ing the inimigrant. 


“Lincoln’s birthday international musical and folk festival” 
: M.C. A. as part of its work of Amtericanis- 
A feature of this year’s festival was the singing of 


My Own United States by a little German girl immediately after a stir- 


ring address on Lincoln, 


Our Ideal Citizen. 


This yearly event is only part of the continuous work of assimilation 


carried on by the Y. 
lation is foreign-speaking 


weeks, and receives instruction in as- 
pects of her trade that are new to her. 

The work in these extension rooms has 
been developed under the direction of 
Florence M. Marshall, principal of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. It 
was inaugurated last spring during the 
time of industrial depression, and has 
been regarded as of sufficient value to 
become a permanent part of the city’s 
educational work. ; 

Girls are given short, practical tests 
in the fundamental processes of several 
distinct lines of trade work, chiefly the 
hand-sewing trades, the electric power 
machine operating trades and the paste 
and glue trades. The teachers endeavor 
to observe all of the girls’ characteristics 
that make for or against success, and 
rate them in their grasp of directions, 
their interest and way of handling the 
work, their accuracy, speed, neatness and 
persistence. These practical tests are 
supplemented by tests of- education and 
general intelligence, and a careful physi- 
cal examination. 

The importance of making some plan 
about their work is impressed upon the 
girls. They are warned against simply 
taking the first job that offers and are 
made to see the desirability of entering 
vocational schools or courses that will 
develop their aptitudes and train them 
for special work. 

The tests aim to make the selection of 
the vocational course or the first position 


M. C.-A. in a city in which 72 per cent of the popu- 


a matter of more intelligent choice, while 
the supplementary training during slack 
season serves to give a broader working 
equipment. Those in charge of the work 
are eager to have its resources be of the 
greatest possible service to all who are 
confronted with vocational guidance 
problems. 


THE IMMIGRANT PROGRAM 
IN THE COLLEGES 


OCIAL work among immigrants is 

assuming special importance as a 
college subject, according to the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. Fourteen institutions are now 
offering special courses which treat the 
subject of immigration, though few of 
these have as yet given much attention 
to the practical problem of what to do 
with the immigrant as a man and a 
citizen. Sixty-nine institutions treat the 
subject incidentally in connection with 
courses in economics, history, and so- 
ciology. 

In order to help in the present urgent 
demand for Americanization service for 
immigrants, the Bureau of Education 
has had prepared a syllabus entitled Pro- 
fessional Course for Service Among Im- 
migrants. Some of the topics treated are 
as follows: The Incoming Tide and Its 
Distribution; Legislation and Restric- 
tion; Employment; Standards of Liv- 
ing; Education; and Ideals and Methods 
in Americanization Work. 
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Book Reviews 


THe MEANING OF DREAMS 


By Isador H. Coriat. Little Brown 
and Company. 194 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.09. 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS 


By H. Addington Bruce. Little Brown 
and Company. 219 pp. Price $1; b 
mail of THE Survey $1.08. 


Human Motives 


By James Jackson Putnam. Little 
Brown and Company. 179 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of Tue Survey $1.09. 


Bopity CHANGES 
FEAR AND RAGE 


By Walter B. Cannon. D. Appleton 
and Company. 311 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.16. 


“This volume is 
| written along purely 
|’ psychoanalytic lines” 
says its author and 
thereby we enter a 
passage in one of the 
saddest chapters in the 
history of science,— 
t he psychoanalytic 


IN Pain, HuNGER, 


movement. Starting 
with an important 
truth—that half-con- 


scious mental conflicts 
are a cause of many nervous maladies, 
Freud’s rasher diciples have developed a 
dogmatism of method and statement 
equalling most of the worst types of re- 
ligious dogmatism and a credulity almost 
as dangerous in its effects as the credul- 
ity of witchcraft days. Scientific habits 
of mind—unprejudiced inquiry—are re- 
placed by a cast iron dogma which is im- 
posed upon the luckless facts. Deny it 
or doubt it and you are punished by 
being told that you are yourself diseased 
in mind, else you would agree with the 
school’s dogma. 

“All psychoneurotic symptoms are dis- 
guised wish-fulfilments from the uncon- 
scious” (page 42). Why? Are there no 
exceptions? Have you studied all the 
available cases? Not at all. The reason 
is the classically dogmatic one. It is 
true because it must be true, i. e. not be- 
cause of overwhelming evidence but be- 
cause the author’s reasoning demands it. 
So on page 158 of the present book, Dr. 
Coriat lets the cat out of the hag in 
the most delightfully naive fashion. 

When one is asked to state “at random 
any thoughts which may come into his 
head, such a product is not the haphaz- 
ard fantasy of his waking thoughts be- 
cause such a thing is impossible’ (italics 
mine). There you have it. What is and 
is not, the facts of the world are settled 
for you, not by scientific investigation 
but by dogma—what must bc—that is, 
what the author thinks must be, settles 
what he shall say the facts reveal. 


“The latent content of every dream is 
the imaginary fulfilment of an ungrati- 
fied or repressed wish.” I recently 
dreamed of my own death. That must 
be because I want to die. It matters not 
that I want nothing of the sort. The 
theory commands the facts. All this 
would do less harm if it were not put 
forth in the name of science, but to join 
that great name to such effusions as the 
following is really lamentable. “A young 
man on a short visit to a congenial house- 
hold dreamed that the recently planted 
bulbs in this household had sprouted and 
bore flowers. The wish in this dream is 
perfectly clear: it expresses the desire 
to prolong the visit and this is expressed 
by the length of time it takes the bulbs 
to grow” (Page 53). I venture to say 
that to no one unblinded by prejudice 
will the dream be “perfectly clear’ in 
this sense. It might mean this or a hun- 
dred other things. There is no science 
in the matter. 

The prejudice in favor of a far-fetched 
theory of dreams leads Dr. Coriat to 
extraordinary lengths, as when he is 
forced to deny the importance of inherit- 
ance in neuroses. “At the bottom of 
every neurosis is a mental conflict”’— 
this is the dogma. Hence “tt follows 
from this—that no one of us is born 
with a nervous disease—though there 
may be a congenital disposition to nerv- 
ousness (italics mine). Inheritance is no 
longer a matter to be studied by im- 
partial observation.” Jt follows from the 
dogma that inherited disease can’t exist. 
Therefore it doesn’t exist! It follows 
from certain Christian Science dogmas 
that matter and disease can’t exist. 
Therefore for Christian Scientists they 
don’t exist. But the Christian Science 
dogma has far more observed fact to 
back it than the psychoanalytic dogma. 
As science, neither of them can be taken 
seriously. 

Nevertheless the fundamental observa- 
tion that some neuroses and some dreams 
do result from mental conflict and repres- 
sion must not he lost sight of even 
though so ludicrously caricatured and 
exaggerated by psychoanalysts. 


ee re A chatty, gossipy, 
entertaining book, of 

We Sleep \\the type often made 
Heosane iby putting together 


“bright” magazine 
pestis Bae a It attempts 

| en to say why we go to 
\@e ex: (or fail to), 
‘what dreams mean, 
‘and how to avoid in- 
‘somnia. The gist of 
the book’s supposedly 
— scientific explanations 
of sleep is that we sleep because we are 
bored. Monotony of sound, of thought, 
of external conditions allow us to drop 
off. The amount of really new informa- 


tion on the subject is, however, v 
small. 
are thrown out to the effect that “mo: 


of us sleep longer than is really neces- 
(page 30) but the bad effect of 


sary” 
such statements is largely neutralized b 
the very sensible advice as to insomni 
in the last chapter. 


Ordinary dreams are explained as the” 
mind’s bizarre interpretation of the sleep- « 
ing body’s sensations (e. g. cold feet)®- 


or as a jumbling up of daily experiences. 
Dreams of apparently 
prediction of the future or explanation 
of the unknown, Dr. Bruce rationalizes 
bv supposing that vague perceptions or 
vague memories are developed like a 
photographic plate in sleep—so that in- 
formation acquired by the ordinary wak- 
ing channels (unnoticed or forgotten)” 
flash out in dream like a fresh revela~ 
tion. By splicing on some telepathy this 


hypothesis can be made to explain many~ 
dreams that seem to foretell the future 
or to mirror events happening across an_ 


ocean. 


After some remarks on somnambulism 
(explained after Janet as a kind of 


hysteria) and. on night terrors, Dr. Bruce 
ends his book with a useful account of 
insomnia and its treatment. Insomnia 
when not due to coffce, cold feet or indi- 
gestion, is mostly insomnophobia—the 
fear of sleeplessness and the anxious 
watching for the moment when sleep 
makes it impossible to watch. He issues 
a helpful warning against drugs which, 
as he well says, “merely Superimpose a 
drug habit on the insomnia habit.” 

After some mistaken commendation of 


“supernatural” — 


| 


Some wholly unfounded guess $ : 


2 


: 


z 


hypnotism as a cure for insomnia, he © 


finishes with twenty pages of sound ad- 
vice on diet, temperature and the mental 
attitudes best fitted for sleep. “To try 
to sleep is to prevent sleep coming to 
you.” Banish worry from your waking 
life as well as from the night hour,—a 
hard command but truth essential for 
the insomniac. The quality of the night 


depends on the quality of the day. The ~ 


latter must be reformed first. 
The worst thing in the book is ex- 


ploiting of interesting ideas and enter- — 
taining tales as if they were science. ~ 


“The truth is (page 148) that only with- 


ant Sek OyayE RATE | + 


in recent years have the laws of sleep and 


the causes of insomnia 
understood, even by medical men.” I 


been clearly’: 


should say, on the contrary, that most — 


physiologists and psychologists of rank 
do not boast of our knowledge in these 


fields and agree that we really know very — 


little about the subject. Scientists talk 
very little’ about “laws” in a region so 
vaguely understood as sleep. 


Dr. Putnam groups 
human motives round 
two opposite poles,— 
religion and _ self-in- 
dulgence. The latter 
he considers as a rem- 
nant of childishness 
which clings to us in 
some form through 
life and which it is 
the purpose of psy- 
choanalysis to unmask 
and thereby to remove. 
Religion seems to mean chiefly a ra- 
tional devotion to the common welfare. 


Religion 
and 
Psychoenalysis 


’y 
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Christ's first commandment is largely 
merged in his second as is today so 
fashionable. Religious motives (of this 
sort) are at work (he tells us) even 
in childhood but gradually ripen with 
age, overcoming the self-indulgent im- 
pulses. 

The book is too short and too loosely 
constructed to handle such vast issues 
intelligibly. Some chapters and many 
paragraphs witnin them sound as if they 
had been worked out at different times 
and pieced together, instead of growing 
in an orderly and logical way. For the 
ideas of the book Emerson, Bergson 
and Freud are the chief sources, but the 
Herculean task of welding these three 
together and presenting them in 175 
small pages has resulted in compressions 
and expurgations which leave a residue 
quite uninviting. The form in which re- 
ligion and psychoanalysis are here pre- 
sented,’ will hardly convince anyone, not 
already converted, of their value. 


Avi re cathe three 
quasi - scientific but 
unsatisfactory books 
just reviewed, it is a 
relief to turn to Dr. 
Cannon’s treatise in 
which speculation is 
held close to the facts, 
in which we hear little 
about laws, few uwni- 
versal affirmations and 
much detail of obser- 
; vation. These re- 
searches represent years of patient work, 
approaching from various sides the 
problem: “What happens in the internal 
organs and tissues as an accompaniment 
of fear, pain, hunger and rage?” 

We all know the facial expression of 
fear, anger or pain. We remember the 
blanching, trembling, sweating of fright 
and the flush of rage. Dr. Cannon 
studies the emotional reactions in diges- 
tion, circulation, in the composition of 
the blood, etc. He finds that both the 
motion and secretion of the stomach and 
intestines ceases in frightened or en- 
raged animals. Emotional dyspepsia. can 
be thus produced. Moreover, through 
the nervous stimulation of emotion the 
adrenal gland secretes very actively into 
the blood a substance (“‘adrenin”) which 
in turn liberates in the blood a store of 
sugar from the liver, drives the blood 
out of the abdominal-organs and into the 
heart, lungs, brain and limbs, while at 
the same it quickens the coagulation of 
_ the blood. 

What for? The increased blood sugar 
is the fighting or fleeing ration for the 
muscles, the increased blood supply gives 
them arms and munitions, the quicker 
coagulation is the first aid or red cross 
in case of wounds and the better oxy- 
genated brain is the “higher command,” 
equipped to direct movements in crises. 
Half the Harvard football squad (in- 
cluding some who served only by stand- 
ing and waiting on the side lines) were 
found to have an excess of sugar in the 
Systems on the day of a big Harvard 
victory. Six of thirty-three medical 
students showed the same _ excessive 
mobilization of sugar during an examina- 
tion. Sugar in the blood is “the optimum 
source of muscular energy.” It is sent 


Sugar 
and 
Preparedness 


there when it is most needed. 

Moreover, adrenin rests muscles. It 
restores them as much in five minutes or 
less as rest will do in an hour or more. 
Adrenin is the great emergency organ- 
izer of bodily resources to meet extreme 
need. But the adrenal gland seems to be 
incapable of prolonged action. It can 
rest muscles but itself soon needs rest 
before it can work again. It can call 
out the reserves (sugar and adrenin). It 
is in spurts that its work comes in best. 
These spurts take blood out of. the ab- 
dominal organs where activities are de- 
ferable for a time (we can eat and di- 
gest later), and ‘into the organs that 
must have it at once. Danger or any 
supreme emotional appeal makes us more 
alive. Dr. Cannon shows us how and 
why. He also hints that “one who per- 
mits fears, worries, and anxieties to dis- 
turb the digestive processes when there 
is nothing to be done allows the body 
to go onto a war footing when there is 
no war to be waged.” 

The book is a model of solid scientific 
achievement and should be read by all 
who want to see the spirit of modern 
science at its best. 

RicHaArRD C. Cazot, M.D. 


THE LoNGSHOREMEN 


By Charles B. Barnes. Published by 
The Survey Associates, Inc., for the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 287 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid. 

The pigmies of the 
Congo forests have 
had stories and de- 
Scriptions written 
about them. Every li- 
brary in America has 
books on the laborers 
of China and India, 
but this is the first re- 
liable story concerning 
the dock laborer of 
||New York and some 
aspects of longshore- 
men’s work in Boston, Liverpool and 
Hamburg, Germany. Some social studies 
have detail and no perspective; others 
have perspective and lack detail. Charles 
Barnes has detail, perspective and hu- 
maneness in his story of this unknown 
class that work on the edges of the city 
where the ships are docked—picturesque 
ships, loaded and unloaded by unpictur- 
esque men. 

Every human tide that has broken on 
the shores of America has left its mark 
on the dock-laboring class. Indeed, it 
is no more than sober truth that the his- 
tory of emigration could be written in- 
ductively from the water-front. There 
was a time in the longshoreman’s work 
when it was “Ireland Uber Alles,” but at 
the present rate of Irish retreat from 
the docks, the Italian will soon be in 
complete possession of the Irishman’s la- 
bor reservation. 

Facts have an uncanny way of smash- 
ing theories, prejudices and notions, and 
the first delusion about these men is their 
moral conduct. Unthinkingly they have 
been classed as dissolute and shiftless. 
So strong is this feeling that the best of 
them deny their calling when in a tight 
place. ‘ 

The volume shows that under ordinary 
conditions a longshoreman will handle 


The Ragged 
Fringes of 
New York 
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3,000 pounds weight per hour. These 
men carry on their backs for from 5 
hours to 20 hours bags of sugar, flour, 
beef, coal, weighing from 175 to 360 
pounds. How could these loads and 
weights and the commerce of a great 
port like New York be carried by a dis- 
solute class of men? 

Physically they must be strong, husky, 
muscular men, to, perform such feats. 
Before their work begins, there may be 
hours of waiting in the cold, when a man 
cannot afford to jeopardi:e his chance 
of being employed by going to a saloon 
for a snack. 

Many of them have testified that a 
stretch of 20 to 35 hours’ work with 
only occasional stops for meals leaves 
them impaired for days. The rush to get 
a ship to sea and working under high 
pressure is the cause of the high per- 
centage of accidents. 

The risks of the occupation are ab- 
normally high. Longshoremen work in 
ships’ holds cramped in narrow spaces 
like miners where the heat is oppressive 
in summer. Dust from some cargoes 


“compels them to wear wet sponges over 


their mouths. Potatoes give off fumes 
that sometimes prove fatal, bone-dust is 
dreaded, dried hides cut the hands and 
blood-poisoning follows. Cuts, bruises, 
strains and ruptures are common. Ac- 
cording to carefully sifted evidence given 
by the men “there is an undue prevalence 
of tuberculosis, pneumonia, bronchitis and 
rheumatism.” 

The interesting chapter on living and 
irregularity shows their work to be of 
the most casual nature. This study is 
corroborating evidence of the economic 
evil and the disintegration of character 
that inevitably follow intermittent labor. 
It provides a powerful argument for the 
regularization of labor. 

The question of wages is dealt with in 
a thorough and conscientious way. Rec- 
ords kept by the men themselves are 
produced,—pathetic documents covering 
years of toil, written when waiting for 
their turns to work under the shelter of 
wagons in winter and in the shadow of 
the dock sheds in the heat of summer. 
From $800 to $900 annually is needed 
to maintain a family in meager decency 
in New York city. Longshoremen have 
been trying to maintain health and de- 
cency on less than $500. For the effects 
and results, read Mr. Barnes’ book. 

There is a plenitude of information 
about dock laborers in the appendices. 
Boston has been investigated, and the 
longshoreman there is in better condition 
than in New York. London has been ex- 
perimenting with some modest success on 
decasualization of water-front labor. 
Liverpool has some points over most 


- American ports because it is strictly a 


union port. 

But the palm goes to Hamburg where 
the longshoreman’s life has heen econo- 
mized and accidents minimized by the 
introduction of machinery, limited hours 
of labor and distribution of labor, while 
human wastage and domestic tragedies 
have been averted by insurance and on 
the moral side by social expedients, such 
as “rests” and eating houses. 

In this study the mechanical and tech- 
nical side of the longshoreman’s life is 
well illustrated by pictures. A glossary 
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of the water-front vernacular is added, 
wherein one learns the difference be- 
tween a “shenango” and a “banana fiend,” 
both important characters. “Selector” 
sounds mechanical] but he’s a man. Who 
knows what a “shape” or a “shade up” 
is? The water-front has “brownies,” 
“buddys,” “corners,” “histers,” “sling- 
ers,” “square-heads,” all humans, to say 
nothing of the “all-over-man,” “derrick 
man,” “drum-end man,” “up-and-down 
man,’ “winchman,” assembled in a 
“farm” that is not a farm—only acres 


and acres of asphalt. 
GrorceE McPHERSON HUNTER. 


THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD 


By Louis Starr. P. Blakiston’s Sons 
& Co. 211 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.08. 


This book is either 
a remarkable coinci- 
Speaking dence or a bit of 

of straight plagiarism. 
No one who has 
braved the 1337 pages 
of G. Stanley Hall’s 
heroic volumes on 
Adolescence is likely 
to forget the experi- 
ence. And any other 
volume .on the same 
subject serves first of 
all to stimulate the memory of Hall’s 
pioneer work. Wherefore one does not 
read many lines of Dr. Starr’s book 
without noticing an extraordinary simi- 
larity of plan and even of phrasing. 

To give but one instance, Starr says 
on page 2: “In both sexes gain in 
height antedates gain in weight.” Says 
Hall in volume 1, p. 17: “For both 
sexes growth in height precedes that in 
weight.” The entire outline of treat- 
ment of chapter three of Hall’s first vol- 
ume is followed in main outline as well 
as in sub-section by Starr through his 
chapter headed Growth. The tables 
given on page 3 by Starr are identical 
with those quoted by Hall, the only dif- 
ference being that whereas Hall meas- 
ures the ages as 8%, 10%, 14%, etc.. 
Starr gives the even number. But the 
figures indicating weight are Hall's. 

It should be noticed that Starr’s ma- 
terial is limited to volume 1 of Hall’s 
work. Starr writes the letters M.D., 
LL.D., after his name, and it is to be 
supposed that he found the physical side 
of adolescence more interesting than the 
psychological, historical or educational 
aspects which Hall discusses in volume 2. 

It is a brave idea, this cramming the 
gist of two library volumes into 192 
pages of pocket size, and the condensing 
is well done. The material is made 
accessible to many who could not find 
time for Hall unlimited—hardly for 
Hall’s own condensation. But to put out 
this condensation without a reference to 


Sources 


Hall’s book, without even a preface ac- 


knowledgment to the pioneer, is, to say 
the least of it, ungenerous. 


GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


BOOKS RECFIVED 


THE Firra WHeer. By Olive Iliggins Pronty. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 300 pn. Price 
$1.35; by mail of THE Survey $1.45. 

MYSTERIES OF Lire. By Stanley De Brath. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 260 pn. Price 
$1.50; by mall of THe Survey $1.60. 


TeXTILEs. By Paul H. Nystrom. D. Appleton 
& Co. 335 pp. Price $1.50; by mail ok Tue 
Survey $1.63. 

City PLANNING. B 
Municipal League 
447 pp. 
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John Nolan. eae 
eries. D. Appleton & Co. 
Price $2; by mail of THe Survey 


WRECKAGE. By J. Hartley Manners. Dodd 
Mead & Co. 224 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Ture Scrvey $1.08. 

EIGHT SEcreTS OF IIAPPrnNEssS. Edited and pub- 
lished by W. A. Barnes & Co. 60 pp. Trice 
$.50; by mail of THE Survey §.54. 

THE AMERICAN City. By Henry C. Wright. Na- 
tional Social Science Series. A. C. MeC lurg 
& Co. 178 pp. Price $.50; by mail of Tue 
Strvey §.55. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS- 
1870-1914. By J. Holland Rose. G. VP. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 410 pp. Vrice $2.75; by mail 
of THE Survey $2.93. 

PRACTICAL STaGE DIRECTING FOR AMATEURS. By 
Emerson Taylor. E. P, Dutton & Co. 194 
pp. Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.08. 

Sipe-Sterppinc Ibtut I[leattTH. By Edwin F. 
Bowers. Little Brown & Co. 343 pp. Trice 
$1.35; by mail of THe Survey $1.45. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. By Frank Farring- 
ton. The Ronald Press. 257 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THB Survey $1.59. 

THe Economics oF RetTaiLinc. By Paul I. 
Nystrom. The Ronald Press. 407 pp. Trice 
$2; by mail of THE Survey $2.14. 

MODERNIZING THE MONROE JOCTRINE. Ry 
Charles LU. Sherrill. Woughton Mifflin Co. 
203 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tur Sur- 
VEY $1.35. 

Home To H1mM’s Muvver. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. E. P. Dutton & Co. 23 pp. Trice 
$.25; by mail of .Tur Survey $.27. 

Diet ror CHILDREN. By Louise F. Hogan. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 160 pp. Vrice §.75; by 
mail of THE Survey $.80. 

GERMANY YS. CIVILIZATION, By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Iloughton Mifflin Co. 238 pp. Vrice 
$1; by mail of THE Scnrvey $1.08. 

THE CONFESSION OF A IIYPHENATED AMERICAN. 
By Edward A. Steiner. Fleming II. Revell 
Co. 63 pp. Price $.50; by mail of Tue Sur- 
vey $.54. 

Eve. By Katharine Toward. 
& Co. 49 pp. Price $1; 
Survey $1.05, 


Sherman French 
by mail of Tue 
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THe New Sociatism. By Harold A. Russ 
The Shakespeare Press. 111 pp. Price $.60 
by mail of THe Survey $.64. 
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THE BUFFALO OVERSEER 


To THE Epitor: I am disturbed by 
your statement that I said at Indian- 
apolis that our overseer of the poor was 
incompetent and unintelligent. I did say 
that he did not attend national or state 
conferences, and that I wished he would 
do so, but I am sure that I did not use 
the other words. On the contrary, he 
is both competent and intelligent, though 
on various matters he does not think as 


I do. FREDERIC ALMY. 
[Secretary Charity Organization 
Society. ] 
Buffalo. 


INEBRIETY 


To THE Epitor: I want to say that I 
think the meetings on inebriety at the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction had a real message, but no- 
where in the press, THE SURVEY reports, 
etc., did that message “get across.” I 
mean that while I believe it well worth 
while to tell the laity that alcohol is 
bad for health and longevity, I think 
the social workers who attend inebriety 
meetings are apt to be against alcohol. 
They want to know what they can do 
about it. 

Dr. Haven Enrerson, head of the New 


education campaigns.” 


York Health Department, said: 
home and be a thorn in the flesh of your 
health boards until they start alcohol 
There was the 
real message that we had—form com 
mittees, heckle boards of health, pog 
posters; that is, act! 

But, somehow, we must have beem 
weak somewhere, for the point never 
appeared in any review of the meetings) 


_ ELizABeTH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


COST OF FEEBLEMINDEDNESS@® 


To THE Epitor: In Tue Survey for 
April 1, I saw the article Bringing 
Home the Cost of Feeblemindedness 
In computing the cost I see no mention 
made of the lives of the most educate@ 
and highly developed people which must 
be given to care for the feeblemindall 
I was in the New York state civil se 
ice, and as officer spent a few months 
one of the best of the institutions. 

Those who give their life to this wor 
practically are immured with these peo 
ple. For a small stipend monthly they 
give every moment of time, night 
day, to the”poor unfortunates. If pem 
sions were asked for these officers, 2 


' 


twenty years’ service, the whole state 
would cry out. Yet no soldier who goes 
to the front has so much demanded of 
him. Keyed up to the highest pitch of 
nerves, they have to be ready for any 
emergency, from an ordinary get-away 
when the back is turned a minute, to a 
duel with teacups when at the table. 

We were supposed to have a quiet time 
to eat, but few meals were uninterrupt- 
ed. The strongest cannot go long with- 
out a breakdown. This being true, in 
reckoning the cost, why not compute the 
value of those lives given freely (for no 
one can be in such an institution six 
months and fail to realize that the money 
is no factor in the situation) and add it 
to the cost of feeblemindedness? 


Duprey Dorn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“EXPERT ECONOMIST” 


To THE Epitor: In the three or four 
years that I have read THE Survey, I 
have come to know that you are desirous 
of printing only the exact facts. There- 
fore, I would like to call your attention 
to the following statement in the third 
column of page 114 of your issue for 
April 29: “Edward W. Bemis, an ex- 
pert economist of national reputation.” 
Mr. Bemis may be this, but he is not 
recognized by the engineering profes- 
sion of this country as an expert in the 
valuation of public utility properties. 
Over and over again it has been shown 
that he lets his desire to serve the mu- 
nicipality interfere with an adequate es- 
timate of values. 

I happen to be an employe of a pub- 
lic service corporation, and therefore 
possibly in your mind not without preju- 
dice in this connection. As a witness in 
my favor, however, perhaps I might re- 
fer to my brother, James J. Forstall, of 
Chicago, who is personally known to at 
least one member of your editorial staff. 

Watton ForsTatt. 

Philadelphia. 


[Mr. Bemis has been retained as an 
expert in public utility matters by a 
score or more of cities, including Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Dallas——Eptror.] 


“WE” AND THE MOTHERS 
CONGRESS 


To tHE Epitor: A. A. Birney, of 
Washington, in a recent note to THE 
SuRvEy, concerning the appearance of 
Mrs. Birney and Miss Garrett, before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee in op- 
position to the child labor bill, says that I 
admitted that I had not read their state- 
mehts, and again asserts that I had not 
taken the trouble to read the statements 
before I presented’ Mrs. McCauley’s 
letter and appeared before the committee 
to criticize Miss Garrett and Mrs. Birney. 

Allow me to say that I was called be- 
fore the committee with no idea as to the 
purpose of the chairman in doing so; 
that I had not read the statements of the 
two ladies because they had not been 
typewritten at that time and were not 
written out for several. days afterward. 
The editor of the hearings failed to make 
any separation between the statement 
which I was asked to make after having 
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read the hearings and the statement I 
made in person before the committee. 
After having read what Mrs. Birney and 
Miss Garrett said I was careful to say 
that their statements “are mainly indi- 
vidual expressions of opinion.” 

I think, however, that Mrs. Birney un- 
wittingly made a wrong impression when, 
following her statement on page 301 of 
the hearings, that “we have over 100,000 
members,” she added, “We think in the 
Mothers’ Congress that state legislation 
can much better regulate conditions for 
the children than national legislation.” 

It now appears that the “we” was more 
personal than representative, and that 
while some of the members of the 
Mothers’ Congress may be of the opinion 
of Miss Garrett and Mrs. Birney, the 
overwhelming majority of the members 
are in favor of the Keating-Owen bill, 
so far as any authoritative expression 
from them has been received. 


A. J. McKetway. 


[Secretary for Southern States National 
Child Labor Committee. ] 
Washington, D. C. 


LAW AND ORDER 


To tHe Epiror: We venture to ask 
for a little information concerning a 
new law of the state of New York, 
which is particularly interesting to em- 
ployers of labor in states like this ( Wis- 
consin) where the pernicious doctrines 
of Socialism have penetrated every 
stratum of society. 

We are informed that under the law 
to which we refer every man of militia 
age is listed as a member of the state 
militia, and that the governor, on his 
own initiative and without the consent 
or concurrence of any other official or 
anybody else, may call out all or any 
part of the militia at any time, to resist 
an invasion or quell a riot. We are 
further informed, although it seems too 
good to be true, that he may call out any 
number of men whose names are on the 
list, by name, as individuals, without 
calling on their neighbors, or others re- 
siding in the same district. 

If this excellent law shall be upheld 
by the courts, as we are informed is 
probable, since the courts of your state 
are, very properly, on the side of law 
and order and against the uprising of 
the proletariat, we are contemplating 
moving our munitions factory to New 
York state, especially as we learn that, 
notwithstanding the much higher cost of 
living there, the average wage scale is 
much lower than with us, and our 
courts and legislature are honeycombed 
with radicalism and even anarchy. 

We have always been liberal con- 
tributors to the campaign funds of all 
parties, at least all that have had any 
chance of winning. We always made 
our checks to the personal orders of the 
candidates for governor and for attor- 
ney general, and we indicate to them 
that our desire is to assist them in the 
expensive job of running for office. We 
have a fine assortment of cancelled 
checks, with endorsements, which have 
been quite useful on one or two occa- 
sions. 

But under the New York law, we 
shall only need to support the guberna- 
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toiial candidates of each party and so 
could be much more liberal to them. We 
should then be in a position to ask a 
quid pro quo, by having tiie governor 
call out for military duty all our men 
who were so ill advised as to strike (a 
danger that constantly threatens us) for 
we could very easily work up a strike 
into a riot. 

We suppose, however, that to secure 
so good a position, it would be almost 
necessary to employ none but citizens 
(of course, we do not employ any worn- 
out laborers who are above militia age), 
and that might be troublesome. At 
present we naturally give preference to 
aliens as more industrious and less tur- 
bulent. Still the immense advantage in 
controlling disorderly labor, which your 
splendid law confers, might make up 
for any other inconvenience. 

Please answer in your paper the ques- 
tions: 1, Is there such an admirable 
law? 2, Is it probable that the courts 
will sustain it? 

Yours for law and order, 
Arms, Man & Co. 


Manchewsee, Wis. 


P. S.—Our superintendent suggests a 
still wiser use of the governor’s power. 
He proposes to make the governor call 
out the men employed by our competi- 
tors, in case, as has happened recently, 
they submit to the extravagant demands 
of the hands and pay them exorbitant 
wages. This would seem almost a coun- 
cil of perfection, unattainable by mere 
man. Still there is no knowing how 
admirable might be the results of such 
a splendid piece of legislation, wisely 
applied for the benefit of those who 
create prosperity by employing labor. 

A. M. & Co. 


PROHIBITION IN BIRMINGHAM 


To THE Epitor: I read in your issue 
of April 8 an editorial review of a state- 
ment that Commissioner George B. 
Ward, of Birmingham, had made con- 
cerning prohibition, crime and finances 
in that city. Commissioner Ward de- 
clares that prohibition had nothing to do 
with the large deficit in the revenues of 
that city recently converted into a bond 
issue. He also argues that crime has 
been greatly reduced by prohibition. 

In view of the fact that I have been 
familiar with conditions in Birmingham 
for a great many years, I feel competent 
to disagree with Commissioner Ward on 
both of these propositions. Of course, 
the prohibition law did not cause all of 
the large deficit in the revenues of Birm- 
ingham, but Commissioner Ward can 
not escape the fact that every dollar 
lost to the city treasury through the 
stoppage of revenue from a licensed 
liquor traffic made the deficit correspond- 
ingly larger than it would otherwise have 
been. If the prohibition law, in plainer 
words, deprived the city treasury of 
$200,000 a year, it follows that prohibi- 
tion increased the deficit by that sum. 
This, to my mind, is a self-evident propo- 
sition. 

That the city felt the loss of this 
revenue, is positively affirmed by the ac- 
tion of the city commission the first of 
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the present year in passing an ordinance 
providing for a liquor inspection tax to 
raise from $150,000 to $200,000 a year 
from interstate shipments of liquor into 
that city. This ordinance was put into 
force in February. It levies an inspec- 
tion tax of ‘fifty cents on every package 
of liquor received in Birmingham, and 
has been yielding a daily average of $700 
to the treasury. More than $35,000 has 
already passed into the treasury from 
this law, and the fund is growing at the 
rate of about $4,200 a week. 

The ordinance was attacked in the 
courts, with the result that Judge H. A. 
Clarke, of the Birmingham city court, 
declared it unconstitutional. The city 
took an appeal to the state Supreme 
Court and the case is pending before 
that tribunal. Without an exception so 
far as I can learn, the best lawyers of 
Alabama believe that the Supreme Court 
will uphold Judge Clarke. However, the 
announcement is made that the city com- 
mission will keep every dollar collected 
under the inspection ordinance no mat- 
ter what the opinion of the Supreme 
Court may be. How is that for moral- 
ity? The only excuse offered for the 
passage of this ordinance is that Birm- 
ingham needs the money. 

In the matter of crime-I think that 
Commissioner Ward was guessing when 
he said that the average number of pris- 
oners in Birmingham’s new jail was 200 
under license of the liquor traffic and 
“60 to 70 under prohibition.” Clearly, 
he overshot the average under license 
and undershot it under prohibition. On 
April 18 of the present year there were 
93 prisoners in this jail according to the 
books of the superintendent. The aver- 
age since the first of the year has been 
about 85. During. the year 1914 the 
average was about 150 in daily attend- 
ance at the dining hall. In flush months 
the average may have gone as high as 
160. These figures are given me by the 
superintendent of the new city jail. 

This statement shows a reduction in 
prisoners for 1915 over 1914 of about 
40 per cent. I do not believe that the 
liquor question had anything to do with 
this reduction. During 1914 Birming- 
ham passed through a heavy industrial 
and financial depression. Several thou- 
sand common laborers were out of em- 
ployment, Joafing during the day and 
prowling at night. In such periods all 
of us know that crime reaches high 
tide. Idleness, in other words, produces 
crime. Employment, on the other hand, 
reduces it. 

When industrial and financial condi- 
tions improved in Birminghom during 
1915, men. were taken from the streets 
and, jails and put to work in that city’s 
large industrial plants. This process re- 
duced the number of prisoners in Birm- 
ingham’s jails beyond doubt. Besides, 
it is preposterous for Commissioner 
Ward to argue that Birmingham is dry 
when his own city government is col- 
lecting $700 a day from interstate pack- 
ages of liquor, and when twice as much 
is entering the city in other ways, such 
as by automobiles, wagons and_ suit- 
cases in the hands of ordinary bootleg- 
gers. 

I asked a known bootlegger in Birm- 
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ingham the other day if the business 
was profitable. “Not much,” said he; 
“there are too many of us.” The truth 
is that any man who has the price can 
get all the liquor he wants in Birming- 
ham today. 
James G. Rice. 

, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


To tHE Epiror: Referring to Mr. 
Rice’s letter, it may be well at the out- 
set to state that it is generally reported 
Mr. Rice represents the Rose Liquor 
Company of Chattanooga. This com- 
pany is probably the largest wholesale 
liquor distributor in this section. It is 
understood to be financing the suit now 
pending in the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, which attacks the Birmingham 
liquor inspection law. Therefore, Mr. 
Rice’s argument and figures may not be 
disinterested. They certainly are not 
accurate. 

For instance, Birmingham's losses on 
account of liquor licenses were not 
$200,000 a year, as stated by Mr. Rice, 
but were $140,000. This is partly offset, 
however, by licenses from other busi- 
ness which use the old saloon locations. 

As to the morality involved in the 
city inspection law, the people of Birm- 
ingham who are trying to better condi- 
tions by endorsing said law, are prob- 
ably just as good judges as Mr. Rice, 
who lives in Chattanooga and is trying 
to break down Alabama’s prohibition 
laws for a consideration that is surely 
not altruistic. 

This inspection law was designed to 
do two things: First, to supplement the 
state law by a systematic check on all 
shipments coming in through the 15 or 
20 express offices and railroad depots 
within the city limits. It is our system 
only that is preventing people from re- 
ceiving the legal allotment from more 
than one station each two weeks. Here- 
tofore bootleggers would get it from 
many stations, and none would know it. 
Second, it is designed to raise enough 
revenue to pay for this systematic in- 
spection, which we claim is authorized 
under our police powers, the fee charged 
being large enough to assure the city 
against loss and the certainty of some 
margin. 

Mr. Rice’s views as to its morality 
and how the different lawyers regard the 
lower court’s decision should be held in 
abeyance until the Supreme Court of 
Alabama gives its views on the matter. 
This decision is expected shortly. 

Mr. Rice-is incorrect in saying that 
the daily receipts average $700. They 
average about $400, from which the 
heavy expense involved must be de- 
ducted. As a matter of practical ex- 
perience during three months, it has 
been found that the city’s surveillance 
over the traffic has reduced shipments 
at least 50 per cent, packages received 
going down from 1,700 to 800 per day. 

Referring to Mr. Rice’s last sentence, 
in which a bootlegger said that “the 
business is not profitable, because there 
are too many of us,” it might be pertin- 
ent to ask why then so much distress 
about the situation inasmuch as they are 
furnishing bootleggers, the usual amount 
of liquor? ” ; 


As a matter of fact, bootlegging h 
simply been knocked out and reduced t 
a minimum in the city of Birmingh 
It is so dangerous for one to pass a bot 
tle of whiskey or for one to receive 
bottle of whiskey illegally that only th 
most reckless attempt it. 

The following report of the chief o 
police for April illuminates the situat 
tion .of before and after prohibition: 


April, April, 

I9QI5 I9I6 © 
Drinks: (occehe oa seer amines 236 44 
Disorderly conduct ....... 374 118 
Unlawful trafic in liquor.. 15 117 


The last item reflects our inspection 
law as it shows 680 per cent increase in 
efficiency. 

A report from the charity hospital 
just turned in shows the following: 7 
months preceding prohibition, 850 pa-— 
tients; 7 months since prohibition, 481 — 
patients, or a reduction of 44 per cent, 
on which prohibition must have had 
some bearing. é 

Mr. Rice’s figures about the number 
of prisoners in jail are also inaccurate. — 
The average number since the first of 
the year is 79. Today there are 81 
prisoners in the city jails. During the 
twelve months prior to the advent of 
prohibition, the average was 187. For 
the months of February, March and 
April, the average was 218. There- 
fore, my former statement that 200 was 
about normal is shown to be correct. 

Mr. Rice says he doesn’t believe pro-— 
hibition has anything to do with these — 
jail figures. It seems to have much to 
do with them, for of the 81 prisoners in ' 
jail today, 45 per cent, or nearly one-— 
half, are charged with the following” 
offenses: 34 violating the prohibition) 
law; 3 drunkenness. ; 

Mr. Rice’s statement that twice as_ 
many packages are entering the city ink 
other ways than through express and= 
railroad offices is entirely inaccurate, be-— 
cause the city has taken precaution” 
against such traffic, and intercepts auto-— 
mobiles that are known through various® 
sources of information to be headed to- 
ward Birmingham filled with liquor. 

The above figures will indicate to the’ 
liquor interests that they have again” 
made a blunder in citing the city of 
Birmingham as an example of the hor-~ 
rible effects of prohibition. 


Grorce B. Warp. 
[Presidént, Board of Commissioners.] 
Birmingham. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND THE WAR 


To tHE Eprror: I am glad that you)’ 
were willing to print in THE Survey) 
for May 13—and also to call special 
attention to it—the striking article by 
Arthur Gleason on Social Workers and) 
the War. As a member of various! 
charitable boards, I had come to know 
something of the excellent work done’ 
in this country before the war by lead-_ 
ing social workers, and to admire them 
for it. It was a bitter disappointment ta 
me, as it was to Mr. Gleason, to see these 
workers as_ members of the Woman’s 
Peace Party ignore all the facts which 
confront the world today, and to en- 
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deavor to throw their influence against 
the things that have been fought for 
through the centuries as the things most 
worth while, in order to back up the ut- 
terly unwarranted assumption that “noth- 
ing can be worse than war.” 

The harm that has been done to Ameri- 
can ideals by these workers in their blind 
fanaticism, will, if it is persisted in, more 
than counterbalance the good they have 
done in the struggle for better living 
conditions in this country. Perhaps 
such plain truth as Mr. Gleason tells 
will bring them before it is too late to 
a realization that the same common- 
sense which they have used in their so- 
cial work is the only thing that can be 
applied effectively to the problems the 
world faces today. 

It is clear that as long as a powerful 
nation exists which is willing to fight 
for the theory that might is right and 
that its will is law, other nations must 
be prepared, not only with moral leader- 
ship, but with armies and navies to back 
up such leadership, to protect human 
tights and human liberty against such 
an aggressor. 

Epwin G. MERRILL. 

[President Union Trust Company. ] 

New York. 


To THE Epiror: Of course, I might 
do as some of your subscribers have 
done, discontinue your valuable publica- 
tion because your columns contained an 
article that requires a protest. I refer 
to Social Workers and. the War by 
Arthur Gleason. But I take it that you 
did not desire to convey the impression 
that his deductions were correct, other- 
wise I could not but act upon Mr. Glea- 
son’s suggestion, that for the sake of 
righteousness those opposed must act, 
then, I could not but say that THe Sur- 
VEY was not neutral, more, that it had 
stepped down from its high level into 
the vales of fancied wrongs, instead of 
battling for right upon the hilltops of 
actual experience. 

That the German atrocities should be 
used as an incentive for social workers 
to take saner and more practicable views 
of war and the possibility of its abolish- 
ment is indeed ridiculous in itself. To 
base a contention upon something so 
overdrawn and so entirely out of reason- 
able contact with fact is hardly worthy 
an answer. And yet, many an honest 
reader and many a fair man may be led 
to generalize and say: If even the lead- 
ers of social reconstruction are so easily 
hoodwinked, what can we expect of the 
- average public? The very character of 
the German education and social activity 
as it is evidenced by its foremost legis- 
lative and actual results in age pensions, 
etc., would give the lie to such outrages, 
even though submitted by so-called eye- 
witnesses. 

I am an American, born in Russia, 
and I know what German settlers have 
brought about in Russia in the reclaim- 
ing of unused and unusable lands to the 
advantage of their adopted home; I am 
also aware of the strict military dis- 
cipline in the army and navy of the Ger- 
man nation; and furthermore I realize 
as an observer how easily our prejudices 


get the better of our judgment; that I 
cannot but voice a mighty protest against 
the assertions of Mr. Gleason, who pre- 
sents these atrocities as a fact. No- 
where to my knowledge has a man ever 
dishonored himself, as did Mr. Bryce, so 
honored and respected heretofore, when 
he signed his name to that document 
that was sent out to poison the world 
against Germany. 

We realize that individuals may be 
guilty of atrocious conduct, the “allied 
men” are no exception to this rule, and 
the mob-spirit often takes hold of some 
of the best citizens, when provoked; but 
that a group of social leaders should 
base their activities in regard to war and 
its probable abolishment, or its injustice 
and unrighteousness, upon such uncon- 
vincing arguments and such clearly 
prejudiced statements against a leading 
nation of the world is asking too much 
to say the least. 

You ask for proof? That a campaign 
of calumny and slander has been waged 
in America and on the “saintly allied 
ground” against a nation that has al- 
ways stood for the highest type of social 
interest, is a fact. Anything is being 
believed about Germany. Why not wait 
until after the war and then pass judg- 
ment on some of these reports? At any 
rate, we Americans do not care to be 
incited to action by such rot. Whether 
or not these thoughts are of any value 
to you or your readers, I will leave to 
you to decide. But, please, remain 
strictly neutral; be fair, even in the 
articles published. 

I will leave it to history to prove who 
has lost all sense of the ideal, the allies 
or the central powers. We may safely 
wait for future revelations of actual con- 
duct, ere we break our swords over a 
nation that has done wrong we admit 
(but which one is without sin?) but 
which nevertheless as a people contains 
as much promise for future usefulness 
as any in existence. Let them fight 
their battles. We have but too many of 
our own to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion. And peace—peace will never be, 
until the spirit of love from on high con- 
trols individuals and nations. Who shall 
say that Germany repentant shall be less 
susceptible to such influences than the 
allies in self-righteousness? 

T. LEHMANN. 
[Minister St. John’s Evangelical Prot- 
estant Church] 
Columbus, Ohio. 


To tHE Epitor: Allow me to thank 
you for the article by Mr. Gleason on 
Social Workers and the War published 
in THe Survey for May 13. It may be 
bitter logic to some who have been my 
good friends, but truer gospel was never 
printed. I am fearful that in years to 
come, when the European war and its 
grim episodes shall have framed them- 
selves in proper history, a great many 
social workers in America will regard 
their present deeds and attitude with no 
entire satisfaction. 

They have had stern words of protest 
at the lack of sanitation in our cities; 
they have never lifted a consistent voice 
against the rape of Belgium. They have 
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talked earnestly of the elimination of 
child labor; they have never dared to 
raise one concerted bleat of execration 
against the authors of the slaughter of 
the American innocents upon the Lusi- 
They have been frequent and 
strenuous in their declarations of the 
need of exalting and emancipating 
womanhood; they have never dared ‘to 
hold a memorial meeting or to pass reso- 
lutions denunciatory of the slaying of 
Edith Cavell when she had passed to her 
new Calvary. 

This cowardly inconsistency has been 
complete and pitiful. 

All through the period of the war these 
excellent people who have declared that 
they were interested only in the defeat 
of wickedness and in the common good, 
have continued to tithe their anise and 
their cummin. When they have talked 
about the war, it has been only to cry 
“peace, peace,” peace apparently at any 
price, even if iniquity stalked unrebuked 
among the nations, even if the red- 
handed offender walked home unmolested 
to enjoy his spoils. Bold and strident 
against the private or civic robber, the 
social workers have seemed not silent, 
but openly conciliatory when the rob- 
bers and procurers have been the chiefs 
of a great nation. It is not of such stuff 
that the heroes, heroines and the leaders 
of any great reform are made. 

By their whole policy of silence in the 
face of iniquity, of “neutrality” when 
neutrality means refusing to speak a 
word against violence and bloody op- 
pression, of peace at any price, when the 
price of immediate peace would be 
clearly that the chief offender could 
boast the reward of successful villainy, 
very many social workers in America 
have in no metaphorical language denied 
their Lord. Before they can rehabilitate 
themselves in the eyes of not a few 
Americans who were once their admir- 
ers and friends, they must be fain to 
imitate the penitent Peter, who when he 
had realized the true meaning of his 
cowardly negation went apart, confessed 
his fault, and wept bitterly. 

Only after this was he able to look 
unashamed into the eyes of his fellow 
disciples. 

WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 
[Department of History, University of 
Minnesota. ] 


Minneapolis. 


' THE FOUR AGES OF WOMAN 


To THE Epitor: I am to be off lectur- 
ing all summer, and had intended to let 
my Survey subscription lapse until fall, 
but I am so greatly pleased with the arti- 
cles by Mr. Martin on The Four Ages 
of Woman that I take this slight way 
of expressing my appreciation to THE 
Survey for its courage in publishing 
them. There is hardly a magazine that 
is fair enough to give voice to the con- 
servative element in the feminist move- 
ment, and this is only another instance 
of the true democracy of spirit which 
governs THE SURVEY. 

Frep. J. Clark. 
[Minister First Congregational Church. ] 
Hastings, Nebr. 
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AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 


Toalllake resorts,including MackinacIsland, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 


Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
small additional payments 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 
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or similar work, by 
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in health education and administration; 
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students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, Survey. 
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the large pulpits of New York city would 
accept position representing the right so- 
ciety in the churches. Address 2328, Sur- 
VEY. 


COLLEGE graduate with training and 
experience in teaching and child welfare 
wishes position in vocational guidance or 
employment agency. Address 2329, SurvEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, who is kindergarten 
and primary teacher, and has had day 
nursery experiegce, wants summer work 
with children in settlement, school or pri- 


vate residence. Well recommended. Ad- 
dress 2331, SuRVEY. 
POSITION wanted in institution. Ex- 


Address 2330. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position? 
Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff > 

Apply to the Department for Social Workers 


Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Playground Workers 
Jane 26-Aagust 4. Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan 


Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling—Hand Work 
—Games— Gymnastics. Strong Faculty — Accredited. 
Address Register PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Box 64, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


perienced housekeeper. 


10, 


The Albany Social Science Society has 
been organized to promote, criticize and 
standardize social work in the city and 
county of Albany, N. Y. The president 
is Dr. Clinton P. McCord and the secre- 
tary Ruth K. Child, 91 State street. 


An interesting “deal” for public health 
work has been arranged in North Carolina. 
The state Board of Health and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company have ar- 
ranged to extend the work of tuberculo- 
sis nurses throughout the state. The Met- 
ropolitan Company will pay the 50 cents for 
each visit which a nurse makes upon any 
of its policy-holders; the state Board of 
Health will pay for her service to other 
members of the community. The director 
of this new service will visit the commun- 
ities desiring to employ visiting nurses and 
give supervision and assistance. 


In co-operation with the Council of 
Women of the Cleveland Federated 
Churches, the Social Betterment Commit- 
tee of the Federated Churches is endeay- 
oring to work out a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of censorship of moving pic- 
tures. The committee receives the daily 
report of the Ohio Board of Censors, and 
then visits the theaters which show films 
from which the state board has ordered 
cut-outs of questionable and vicious scenes. 
All violations of the board’s rulings are to 
be reported to the chief of police, who will 
follow up the investigations to see that 
the orders of the censors are obeyed. 


In an issue of THE SuRvEY some time 
ago, the story was related of how an in- 
jured workman settled for a pittance his 
claim for accident compensation with the 
“Royal Insurance Company.” The story 
was true but all of the names were ficti- 
tious, including that of the company. It 
has just been called to our attention that, 
through this story, unwarranted criticism 
might be made against the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., which has conducted 
a fire insurance business in this country 
for sixty-five years, and which, we are 
informed, 
dealing with its policy-holders. Leveled 
against a company which does not even 
do a casualty business, such criticism 
would be unjust and entirely without 
foundation. 


The Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court has decided that 
Mary C. Dunphy was dismissed as the 
superintendent of the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and Schools on Randall’s 
Island after a fair trial. Charges against 
Mrs. Dunphy were preferred in the 
spring of 1915 by Commissioner of Public 
Charities John A. Kingsbury. These al- 
leged neglect of duty and incompetence. 
Previous administrations had tried to get 
rid of her but had failed. Mayor Mitchel 
recently testified that asa result of the 
efforts to dislodge Mrs. Dunphy, Com- 
missioner Kingsbury was threatened ‘with 
investigation by the state Board of Char- 
ities. The decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision reverses an action of Justice Er- 
langer, of the Supreme Court, who had 
issued an alternative writ of mandamus 
commanding Commissioner Kingsbury to 
show cause why Mrs. Dunphy should not 
be reinstated. 
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Altgeld Revealed — 


. No other public man in 
our country has written anything that 
I should so gladly commend to the 
perusal and study of our youth as 
Altgeld’s ‘Oratory.” If we make 
certain reservations with regard to 
style, it has everythiug to stamp it as 
a classical treatise on the subject. In 
this brief composition he reveals 
himself more completely than in any- 
thing else he has written.’-—/rom 
an address by the late Rt. Rev. J. L. 
Spalding. 


A New Edition of “Oratory: Its 
Requirements and Rewards,” by 


John P. Altgeld, is ready. 


Fifty Cents, postpaid 
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The Social Workers, 
Vacation 


Summer camps have often been ru 1 


by college students but a novel plan will | 


be started this summer in having college | 


students run a summer hotel at the sea- | 


shore. 


charge of Temple University ( Phila.) 


students trained in Household Science, | 


with the exception of the manager, who 


College Hall, Ocean Grove, will | 
open June 15th, with the dining room | 


is a Drexel graduate with years of ex- |} 


perience in practical work. A plain 
home table will be served with such 
tastiness as to lure one to linger longer. 
A Kindergartner will care for children’ 
at a moderate rate per hour. 
ate in Physical Training will take older’ 
children (15 to 50!) on hikes and giv 

lessons in swimming, folk games, bas— 
ketry work, etc. 
ises is taboo. Every room has abund- 
ance of light and air. The hotel will be 
run on the social plan of a camp all be- 
ing invited to join in fishing, swim- 
ming, ‘boating, sailing and crabbing: 
parties. Picnic suppers twice a week in’ 
the pine woods on beautiful Deal Lake. 

The Hall is one short block from the 
beach and just the place to rest before” 
and after summer school. On rainy day 

there will be music, readings, taiks an 

games. The rates for two in a room in) 


June are $16 to $22; July, $18 to $243) 


August, $20 to $30; children at three- 
quarters of these rates. A circular can) 
be obtained from John B. Leeds, M.A,,, 
Professor of Household Economics, Col- 
lege Hall, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: vaives*"be, 


ing,” 10c; “The U; yee pee. Does dend ¢ A 
liances,”” 15¢; “The Profession of Home-Maki 

Hoc Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St... 


free. 
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HH RICHARD ENDERLIN WELFARE Work. By 
Anna. Rumer. National Organization for 
Public Ifealth Nursing. 25 West 45 street, 
New York city. Reprinted from the Public 
Health Nurse. 


Wap DEVELOPMENT oF State PusBLic HEALTH 
Noursinc. By hobert G. Paterson. National 
‘Organization for Public Health Nursing. 25 
West 45 street, New York city. Reprinted 
from the Public Health Nurse. 

STANDARDS IN VistTING Nurse Work. By Lee 
K, Frankel, sixth vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. National Or- 
ganization for Public Wealth Nursing, 25 
West 45 street, New York city. 

THE Hraitir Center IDEA: A NEW DEVELOP- 
MENT IN Pusiic ITeALTH Work. By Michael 
M. Davis, Jr. The National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, 25 West 45 
street, New York city. 

AMERICAN CITIES AND THE J’REVENTION OF UN- 
PMPLOYMEXNT. By John B. Andrews, secre- 
tary, American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. No. 145. TPrice 10 cents. The Civic 
Press, 87 Nassau street, New York city. 

HEALTH INSURANCE AND TITE PREVENTION OF 
TuBeERCcULOSIS, By John B. Andrews, secre- 
tary, American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, 131 East 23 street, New York city. 
Reprinted from the Medical Record. 

THH ROAD TO TRAINED SERVICE IN TIE Hovussn- 
HOLD. By Ilenrietta Roelofs. Commission 
on IIousehold Employment, Bulletin No. 2. 
National Board of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York city. 

CLINICAL STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
INSANITY TO CRIME. By Paul E. Bowers, 
M.D., Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals, 
Michigan City, Ind. Price $1.50. 


REPORT OF TIIE Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON Un- 
BPMPLOYMENT. January, 1916. Henry Bruére, 
chamberlain, Municipal building, New York 
city. 

How You Can Hetpe Maxkp Your HOMETOWN A 
Better IIomETowN. An exposition of clean- 
liness, thrift and civic pride as the essen- 
tials for homes and towns beautiful. By 
Harold G. Blodgett, associate editor, Ameri- 
can Paint and Oil Dealer, St. Louis. Trice 
20 cents. National “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” Campaign Bureau, Kinloch building, St. 
Louis. 

THe Mortauity or Our Pustic-Men. Being 
a study of the mortality of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, senators and representatives 
of the United States compared, with ensured 
lives, and others. By Irving Fisher, profes- 
sor of economy, Yale University, New Laven, 
Conn. : 

EpucaTION For Soctat Work. By Edith Ab- 
bott, IIull louse, Chicago. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mdueation. Chapter 
XIII, Vol. 1, 1915. Reprinted from the Le- 
port of the Commissioner of Education. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

PROPOSAL FOR JUDGES BY GOVERNOR’S RECOM- 
MENDATION (Recommended by the Governor 
subject to Confirmation by the People). The 
New York Short Ballot Organization, secre- 
tary, II. S. Gilbertson, 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. 

THH CHILD IN THE CoTTon Mitu. Pampblet 
260. March, 1916. The National Child _La- 
bor Committee, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

CONSERVATION OF VISION AND PREVENTION OF 
BuinpNEss. By G. E. de Schweinitz, M.D. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 

'street, Chicago. Price 5 cents. 

DrREcTORY OF CHARITABLE AND PHILANTHROPIC 
AGENCIES OF HarTFORD, CONN. Issued by the 
Confidential Exchange, 118 Asylum _ street, 
Hartford, Conn. Trice 10 cents. 

RacitaL Goop WiLu. By Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal-elect of Tuskegee Institute. Iampton 
pecpal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 

a. 

NaTIONAL System or H1tGHwAy AND LANDSCAPE 
DeEsiGNinc. Cyrus Kehr, Knoxville, Tenn. 
64th Congress, 1st Session, Senate. Docu- 
ment No. 350. Government Vrinting Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

MaryYLANpD Critp Laborers. General summary 
of the twenty-fourth annual report, 1915, of 
the Bureau of Statistics and Information. 

_ Maryland Child Labor and School Attendance 
Association, 828 Law building, Baltimore. 

HwIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF NEw YORK CITY 
- CHILDREN, 14 TO 16 Years or Aor. A study 
of measurements of boys and girls granted 

- employment certificates. By Lee K. Frankel 
and Louis I. Dublin. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. 
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The interests of your heirs 
—how to safeguard them 


By appointing the Bankers Trust Company as executor and 
trustee of your estate, you will assure complete safety for the 
interests of your heirs. 


This Company’s experience in trust matters is broad; its knowl- 
edge of investments is intimate and accurate; its existence is 
continuous. Its first duty is the faithful execution of trusts. Yet 
this service costs no more than the service 
ef an individual. 


3 
The officers of this Company will be glad £3 
to confer with you or to send you informa- g 
tion regarding any trust or banking business 
you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wali Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1916 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21--JULY 28 


General Course for Social Workers 


Three Credit Courses: Introduction to Social Work; The Law and the Courts 
in ge to Social Work; The Dependent Family and Principles 
of Relief. 


Field Work with, one of the social agencies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 
with technical classes at Hull House 


Fourteenth Year Opens October 2, 1916 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


AS 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 


B. H.TYRREL 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 


and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 


The New Once-a-Month Edition of The Survey 


E new once-a-month edition of The Survey has caught hold. 
It has caught hold of the imagination of our regular weekly readers who receive it as the first issue each 
month, and who have written generously and spiritedly about it. 

It has caught hold when it has fallen into the hands of new people of the right sort, who have subscribed 
for its delivery to them as a monthly magazine. 

The problem is how to get this new once-a-month edition—which is meant for a wider circle of readers 
than the weekly—into the hands of this last mentioned group. It doesn’t pay expenses for us to circularize 
general lists—telephone books, club lists and the like. | Potential Survey readers must be almost hand-picked. 
In every community of 10,000 there are a cluster of them—or should be. In every community of 100,000 
there are quite a company. 


And they know each other. 


F we can get Survey readers that are (the weekly subscribers), to get it into the hands of Survey readers that 
ought to be (the new once-a-month subscribers at $2), we will have gone a long way to solve the most 
human and delicate administrative problem facing The Survey. 

Do you like this new once-a-month edition? Is there someone in your circle of acquaintances who would 
take it quick as a flash if you brought it to their attention ?. Can you make the connection for us? 

In return for this service—to meet you half way—we will share with you The Survey's ability to pur- 
chase books at wholesale prices—and make your summer reading more easy. 


FOR $2 WE WILL ENTER A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE SURVEY FOR 
EIGHT MONTHS, TO ANYONE YOU NAME, AND SEND ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS 
LISTED BELOW TO YOU. 


SUMMER BOOK OFFER 


DUPLICATE of the special Christmas offers which have been seized upon by hundreds of Survey 
A readers every December for several years past. During the vacation period, many people make a prac- 
tice of catching up on their winter's reading. Here is a chance for you to get the books to do the catch- 

ing upeon, and get them at the expensecof little effort. 

If there is some other books you have in mind than those listed here, if you want two or three books, and 
you think you can get two or three new once-a-month subscribers, let us know and we will stnke a new 
and “tailor-made” bargain with you. 

This vacation offer holds good until July 15. 
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